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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Alliance for Progress, a Road Map to New Achievements 


REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE BY AMBASSADOR ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Press release 527 dated July 24 


At the request of President Kennedy, I under- 
took between June 4 and 22 a special mission to 
consult on his behalf with officials of the Govern- 
ments of the ten nations of South America. The 
purpose of my visit was to discuss with responsible 
leaders in the southern half of the hemisphere how 
the United States might best perfect its inter- 
American program for social and economic devel- 
opment, and how it might cooperate most effec- 
tively in other respects. The demands of time and 
duties made it necessary to limit my itinerary to 
the ten South American countries and to forego the 
privilege of consultation with the Governments of 
the eight other American republics with which 
we have diplomatic relations. Nevertheless, it 
seemed appropriate to exchange views with at least 
a part of the Latin American leadership at a time 
when the American Governments were preparing 
for the Ministerial Meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council,? a conference the 
United States views as one of great potential sig- 
nificance and promise for strengthening the free 
and independent nations of this hemisphere, as 
well as both national and inter-American institu- 
tions for social and economic developments. 

The President, in announcing my forthcoming 
visit to the press on May 27, defined its further 
goals as follows: 


Our Latin American neighbors and we are also bound 
together under the United Nations Charter in worldwide 


+ For a statement made by Ambassador Stevenson on his 
return on June 22, see BULLETIN of July 10, 1961, p. 61; 
for his remarks before the National Press Club on June 
26, see ibid., July 24, 1961, p. 139. 

? See p. 317. 

* BULLETIN of June 19, 1961, p. 970. 
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arrangements for peace and security, for economic co- 
operation, and for the protection of human rights. As 
the United States Representative in the United Nations, 
Governor Stevenson is in an excellent position to canvass 
with our South American friends the relationship be- 
tween our hemispheric arrangements and our common in- 
terest in an effective United Nations. ... 

On March 13‘ I suggested to the people of this hemi- 
sphere an “Alliance for Progress ... a vast cooperative 
effort . . . to satisfy the basic needs of the American peo- 
ple for homes, work and land, health and schools... .” 
While the name Alliance for Progress might be new, the 
ideas I put forward are not the monopoly of any single 
American state but flow naturally from our long tradi- 
tion of inter-American cooperation. On April 14° I 
stated that 


“Our common purpose today is to harness these new 
aspirations and these new tools in a great inter-Amer- 
ican effort—an effort to lift all the peoples in the Amer- 
icas ... into a new era of economic progress and social 
justice.” 


I said that the OAS, the oldest organization of nations 
in existence, should move ahead to meet this new chal- 
lenge. I asked ail the free republics of the hemisphere to 
join this cooperative undertaking to eliminate hunger 
and poverty, ignorance and disease, from our hemisphere. 

I believe these aspirations are common to the Amer- 
icas and that there exists a firm will and determination to 
move ahead with this great work. Inter-American ma- 
chinery must be strengthened. We need to outline basic 
development goals. It is essential that each government 
individually, and cooperating with others, define objec- 
tives in the key areas of economic and social betterment 
such as education, land use and tenure, taxation, public 
health. And we must do it while enlarging, not restrict- 
ing, the area of freedom, while guaranteeing, not 
destroying, the human rights and the dignity of the 
individual. 

In this effort each country needs first of all to help 
itself. But we must also help each other and move 
together. 

Governor Stevenson will be ready to explain our ideas 


* Ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
5 Ibid., May 1, 1961, p. 615. 





as to how we believe this can be done. And he will seek 
the ideas of our good neighbors. These exchanges of 
ideas about our new plans and responsibilities will be a 
useful part of the preparations for our meeting in 
Uruguay. 

In my statement of March 13 I also emphasized that 
our cooperation in this hemisphere should not be only in 
economic and social fields. We need to explore methods 
of obtaining closer relationships in the cultural field as 
well—between our schools and universities, our teachers 
and students, our scientists and artists, our writers and 
thinkers—in short each manifestation of the diversity of 
the culture and tradition of our peoples. 


The gamut of topics described by the President 
was discussed fruitfully and in depth in all the 
countries I visited. 


Overall Impressions 


A little more than a year ago, in keeping with 
my long-standing interest in and concern for 
Latin America, I made an extensive visit to the 
area in a private capacity. On that occasion, I 


found the feeling to be general that, following the 
end of the Second World War, the United States 
had neglected Latin America and centered its 
attentions on other areas of the world. This feel- 
ing had generated considerable resentment and 
pointed contrasts were drawn with the “Good 


Neighbor” policy that had been initiated by Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. The impressions ob- 
tained during that visit provided useful back- 
ground for observations during my recent tour. 

Two major developments in the intervening 
year have affected the relationship of the United 
States to Latin America: 


(1) The Castro Government’s betrayal of the 
aims of the Cuban revolution against the Batista 
tyranny, with concurrent imposition of dictatorial 
control in Cuba in close collaboration with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

(2) The election to the Presidency of the United 
States of John F. Kennedy, and the demonstra- 
tion of his sincere concern and understanding 
sympathy for Latin America and its problems, 
exemplified by his proposal for a hemispheric 
Alliance for Progress to speed social and economic 
advance.° 


The interplay of these two developments has 
had complex and still continuing effects and re- 


*For background, see ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 474, and 
June 5, 1961, p. 864. 
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actions. They have stimulated fears and hopes; 
have entrenched prejudices and stimulated cre- 
ative ideas; have complicated the problems of the 
area and clarified its goals. From my eighteen 
day, 18,000 mile journey around South America, 
I return with the impression that its basic prob- 
lems are now better understood by its own leaders 
and people than they were a year ago. I was also 
confirmed in the opinion that South America 
is not simply a “problem” for the United States 
as a major power, but an enormous problem for 
itself and, to an extent perhaps only now begin- 
ning to be fully appreciated, for the world. 

Democracy is now dominant in South America. 
Of the ten countries visited, nine live under dem- 
ocratically elected Governments. Yet, paradox- 
ically, seldom has democracy and governmental 
stability been subjected in South America to more 
severe strain and attack than at the present time. 
The communist forces, emboldened by Castro’s 
example in Cuba, have increased their aggres- 
siveness. Right-wing groups jealous of ancient 
privileges are, in many areas, a menace to liberal 
representative regimes. An unholy community of 
interest joins the two extremes of Left and Right: 
the overthrow of working democracy that could 
frustrate the revolutionary aims of the one and 
abolish the power of the other to perpetuate social 
injustices. 

Nevertheless—or perhaps because of these cir- 
cumstances—constructive thinking is increasing 
rapidly everywhere I visited. Issues are being 
faced. To varying degrees—and I cannot empha- 
size too strongly that Latin America is in no sense 
a uniform geographical, cultural or political 
area—I found statesmen in all countries alert to 
the basic issue: if democracy, if a system of gov- 
ernment predicated on the equality and dignity of 
man, of and by and for free men, is to prevail, it 
must demonstrate quickly and convincingly its 
capacity to bring men’s hopes to reality. In other 
words, democracy must demonstrate everywhere 
that its concern is the physical and moral welfare 
of all the governed, with complete social justice, 
and that democracy’s efforts are centered on en- 
suring that welfare. Virtually all with whom I 
spoke recognize the need for maximum self-help 
and for the closest cooperation by all the coun- 
tries with each other and with the United States. 
In all the Governments I found consciousness that 
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theories of economic and social and structural re- 
form must be translated into action; that prompt 
results are required; that the old societies must 
change; that the mold of the past has been broken 
by events, by the revolution of rising expectations 
that is sweeping the world; that the gulf between 
rich and poor, between the over- and underprivi- 
leged must be bridged and filled in. The leaders 
of the Americas know today that they must 
identify themselves with essential changes that 
are demonstrably for the benefit of all the people. 
I find this awakening to be progress of the ut- 
most importance. I am encouraged too by accu- 
mulating evidence that action has already begun. 
The day when it was assumed that all problems 
would solve themselves if left alone has passed. 


The Problems of Reform 


The tasks ahead of the statesmen of Latin 
America are tremendous. They too vary greatly 
from country to country. 

I emphatically reject the notion, too often sug- 
gested by our actions in the past, that we in the 
United States have any monopoly on judgment; 
that we alone know what should be done every- 
where; that we are therefore bound to make our 
aid contingent on acceptance of our dictates as 
to where, when and what is to be done. I con- 
sider it both hard and wrong to impose conditions, 
to use economic aid as an ultimatum. Our role 
must be to direct our aid to efforts calculated to 
improve the conditions of people; to offer techni- 
cal advice in fields in which we have perhaps had 
more practical experience than many of our sister 
countries. We must not set ourselves up as arbi- 
ters of what is good or bad for others. 

To generalize—and I am very conscious that 
generalization is often unfair to individuals— 
South America’s leaders have traditionally come 
from land-owning or propertied classes long un- 
burdened by taxes. Demagogues capitalize on 
this circumstance to incite the impatience of the 
underprivileged by asking whether it is reasonable 
to believe that such men will effect the tax and 
land reforms prerequisite to the health of their 
countries’ social structures. I am an optimist. I 
find it no more unlikely that South America’s 
leaders are enlightened and energetic in these re- 
spects than that men from privileged families 
should have played a great part in launching and 
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in keeping in motion the United States’ own con- 
tinuing revolution. 

A problem to be resolved country by country is 
to determine on a basis of national, not class, in- 
terests the optimum speed at which tax and land 
reform can be effected without bringing about the 
collapse of individual country economies. Here 
is a rich field for cooperation between countries, 
both within and without the hemisphere. Ex- 
perience gained elsewhere in recent years can re- 
veal what fears are unfounded, what plausible 
theories are dangerous. 

Each country must establish priorities for the 
changes required. In some, a concerted attack 
must be made on structural faults, in some on eco- 
nomic stagnation, in others urban areas need 
emergency attention, in still others the rural pop- 
ulations demand and deserve relief from age-old 
inequities. 

Vision and honesty will be necessary in deciding 
how much can be done, how quickly it can be done, 
and who can do it. The pooling of efforts is im- 
plicit in an Alliance for Progress. All must con- 
tribute according to the common need and the 
capacity of each. I was heartened to note in my 
travels a widespread disposition to acknowledge 
that self-help is essential to the success of the 
mutual endeavor. 

Perhaps the most urgent task ahead is to stimu- 
late the confidence of the people, to enlist the co- 
operation of all classes in each country. The 
underprivileged have been caught up in the winds 
of change. They are tired of promises. They 
want action, results, not for their grandchildren 
but for themselves. They must be shown that 
their interest lies in making the Alliance for Prog- 
ress work; that in the months ahead they will be 
working for their own, not only for others’ good ; 
that they will not be asked to carry the elephant’s 
share of burdens and accept the mouse’s share of 
benefits. I have faith that the earnest men with 
whom I discussed these problems will be able to 
inspire the needed confidence and to rally the 
people around them. 


The Forces of Disunity 


Communism per se, I am convinced, is not nat- 
urally attractive to the bulk of Latin Americans, 
not even to the many intellectuals who seem most 
inclined toward it. It is, nevertheless, a magnet 
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that attracts and will continue to draw unhappy 
people as long as the spokesmen of other political 
philosophies seem capable only of talk, and can 
point to no action to right wrongs. 

The alignment of Cuba with the communist 
movement has increased the threat of communism 
for Latin America. Communism, under the name 
of Fidelismo, can now assume the guise of an in- 
digenous revolutionary movement. 

As in our own country, where the modern 
world’s chain reaction of revolt against injustice 
and tyranny began, popular sympathy was ini- 
tially strong in Latin America for the proclaimed 
goals of the movement that overthrew Batista in 
Cuba. In Latin America, furthermore, Castro’s 
pose as David defying the United States’ Goliath 
had the impact of old-fashioned melodrama. 
Communist and Fidelista agents fanned the em- 
bers of old prejudices and resentments to arouse 
sympathy for Castro’s charges that he was strug- 
gling against “Yankee imperialism”. They also 
harked back to “McCarthyism” (still a synonym 
for ultra-conservatism in many countries) to cre- 
ate the impression that the United States Govern- 
ment—like native die-hard conservatives—was, in 
looking askance at Castro, following a penchant 
for confusing pure-minded liberals with commu- 
nists. These tactics slowed down markedly Latin 
America’s awakening to the Castro menace. They 
were particularly effective among the less sophisti- 
cated and created serious problems for Govern- 
ments that, in facing facts, found themselves far 
in advance of their people. 

[ was surprised to find the notion persisting even 
in some high Government circles that the United 
States and Cuba are engaged in a purely bilateral 
quarrel capable of mediation. I have pointed out 
forcefully that the United States has less to lose 
or suffer directly and immediately from sovietiza- 
tion of Cuba than Latin America; that the im- 
mediate potential victims are the structurally 
vulnerable Latin American democracies, and that 
they are already the objects of indirect communist 
aggression. 

The realism and vision of Latin America’s 
statesmen is such that they will not fail to face 
these truths. However, recognition of the threat 
from Cuba translated only into political or eco- 
nomic action against its government, might well 
increase rather than eliminate the communist 
threat by investing Fidelismo with an aura of 
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martyrdom. Such recognition must, most im- 
portantly, be translated into acts on the home front 
to eliminate the attraction of Castro-communism 
for ordinary people who want action—as opposed 
to fine words—on problems they feel in their flesh 
and bones. Democracy must be given meaning. 
Negative postures—as drawing attention to the 
sovietization of Cuba, to the establishment there 
of a police state apparatus of terror, to the perver- 
sion of Castro’s originally stated revolutionary 
objectives—are not likely to counterbalance among 
the underprivileged even the slimmest evidence 
that the Cuban peasant has acquired a place in the 
sun; that, however little the guajiro may actually 
have gained materially, the gulf between him and 
the rich has been greatly narrowed by the elimina- 
tion of the rich. These are things that have 
meaning for the hopeless poor. 

Communism and its alter-ego, Castroism, thrive 
on urban slum conditions and on rural insecurity. 
The poor in the cities and the countryside, who 
are no longer passive politically, must see reasons 
for hope in life under free institutions. When 
they do, the statesmen of the Americas will be more 
free to plan for the long-term development of 
their countries without being distracted by fears 
of rebellion and revolt. When they do, Latin 
American statesmanship will flower and the 
American nations will enjoy unity based on self- 
confidence and pride of achievement. We cannot 
look for strong brothers-in-arms to the south of us 
against a common enemy as long as any of our 
fellow American nations are sapped by stagnation 
and social decay. 

Frank discussion of these facts characterized my 
consultations with South American leaders. I 
believe the effects of our exchanges of ideas will 
become increasingly apparent as the months pass. 


Specific Observations 


I am grateful for the uniformly profound 
courtesy and friendliness with which my mission 
was received everywhere. In no country, without 
exception, did I fail to see much to admire. I 
found no reason to falter in my faith that this 
generation of American statesmen, awake to the 
forces at large in the world, will act vigorously 
to safeguard the cultural and traditional values 
that have accumulated so richly in all our countries 
against the steam-roller leveling processes of 
international communism. 
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The change noted in the role of the military de- 
serves special mention. Long mistrusted in many 
places as the tools of dictatorships and the perpe- 
trators of coups d’état, the leaders of the armies 
of most of the nations I visited have acquired a 
deeper consciousness of the importance of demo- 
cratic institutions. In several cases, the army is 
proving democracy’s strongest bulwark and most 
constructive promoter. 

Another phenomenon noted is the ferment ap- 
parent in intellectual and student circles. The 
communists have catered assiduously to their im- 
patience to see wrongs redressed, and to their wish 
to employ their energies and imaginations in the 
interest of their fellow men. Communism sees in 
high-minded intellectuals and students in Latin 
America useful tools for launching the illiterate 
or semi-literate majorities in their countries on the 
road to communist revolution. The vigor and 
effectiveness of the penetration in intellectual and 
student circles have clearly grown over the past 
year. 

Simultaneously, on the other hand, the long 
passive forces of sanity, the thinkers and creators 
and students who have concentrated on their work 
and studies while volatile minorities among them 
were active in politics, have begun to show a new 
awareness of the threat from extremists to all they 
hold dear. In several cases, the proponents of 
sane progress have militantly wrested control of 
intellectual and student organizations from the 
forces of destruction. This new trend is one of 
the most hopeful signs observed on my trip. 

It behooves us in the United States to see in the 
intellectuals and the students of Latin America 
the leaven in their countries’ lives. Most, I am 
convinced, are earnest, impatient idealists. They 
must be understood in relation to their own en- 
vironments and traditions, not to ours. Their 
honest differences and prejudices must be re- 
spected. They have much of value to exchange 
with us. We should profit from their original 
thinking and creations. We should also make 
readily and massively available to them the corner- 
stones of our national philosophy—translations 
of the works of our giants. It was dismaying to 
discover Latin American bookstalls filled with 
cheap translations of the works of Marx, Lenin, 
Mao Tse-tung and the high priests of communism, 
and to find available in cheap editions few of the 
works of Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson or Whitman. 
I believe in the essential good sense of even the 
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radical zealots among the Latin American intel- 
lectuals and students, and urge that we make it 
easy for them, especig!jy for the doubters and the 
more suspicious, to # over for themselves, to 
weigh the achiev f our 185-year old de- 
‘comings, and to draw 

where the merits lie in 
I have no doubt 


their own conclusions 
today’s ideological e. 
about their verdict. 

Among labor groups, a prime communist target, 
the international free trade unions are carrying 
on ceaseless efforts to expose the true nature of 
communism, to reveal the fate of organized labor 
wherever communists have gained ascendancy. 
Beginnings have been made in several countries 
to open new horizons for urban slum dwellers by 
self-help efforts to build new homes. The ulti- 
mate loyalties of rural folk will depend, as so much 
else, on the practical results obtained from the soul- 
searching that is now occupying the leaders of 
Latin America on such subjects as tax and land 
reform. 


The Road Ahead 

President Kennedy’s proposal of an Alliance for 
Progress has created a profound impression 
throughout Latin America, the most favorable 
since Roosevelt’s announcement of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy. Without exception, Govern- 
ment officials and others emphasized the critical 
importance of making the coming meeting in 
Uruguay of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) a “success”. Con- 
cepts as to the meaning of “success” appeared to 
vary widely. Although in some cases an inclina- 
tion could be detected to hope that the [A~ECO- 
SOC meeting would result in massive aid with 
no strings attached, I sensed awareness in the 
majority of those consulted that planning and self- 
help are essential factors in the Alliance for Pro- 
gress concept. Deadly earnestness was patent in 
many instances, and I was gratified to observe a 
widespread tendency for Governments to think 
in terms, not of grants, but of hard loans for spe- 
cific public investment projects designed to pro- 
vide each country with solid structures capable of 
meeting properly the needs of all its people. 

The growing world-consciousness, the alertness 
of Latin American statesmen to the interdepend- 
ence of the modern world was reflected in the 
strong interest expressed by a number of them in 
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reconciling their countries’ problems with those of 
other areas. Considerable concern, for example, 
was expressed for the possible repercussions of the 
European Common Market on individual country 
economies. Intense interest was also shown in the 
possibilities of joint action to stabilize primary 
commodity markets and the prices of such key 
export products as coffee. The IA-ECOSOC con- 
ference in Uruguay will certainly be the scene of 
active discussion of commercial policy and com- 
modity markets, as elements bearing directly on 
the goals of the Alliance for Progress. Satisfac- 
tory solutions for these questions would smooth the 
way for successful and speedy implementation of 
the Alliance. 

Need for aid is large. Desire for accelerated 
growth is universal. Capacity for effective use 
of aid is being fast augmented by systematic pro- 
gramming of public investment. In most cases, 
I have found general concepts realistic. Much 
long-term planning is being done and the chances 
seem good for turning plans into sustained de- 
velopment efforts—including changes in the di- 
rection of vital structural reforms. The chances 
will be greatly enhanced if the United States Con- 
gress will furnish the Executive with authority 
to make long-term commitments. 

The majority of the Latin American nations 
will go to Uruguay in August conscious of the 
need to draw concrete, confidence-inspirin,  lue- 
prints. They know that, were the [A-ECOSOC 
meeting to appear merely an exercise in pious 
rhetoric, it would be a severe blow to our cherished 
inter-American system and to the hope of making 
it immune to communist subversion and indirect 
aggression. 

The consultations held in the course of my mis- 
sion to South America demonstrated once more 
the vital importance of confidence in a collective 
approach to hemispheric problems. I believe it 
quite possible that, within the framework of the 
Organization of American States and hemispheric 
cooperation as it has been developed over genera- 
tions, strong leadership will be forthcoming within 
the Americas to deal with the threats of outside 
aggression and subversion. The key to the appeal 
in the President’s proposed Alliance for Progress 
is the word “Alliance”. This fact has been rec- 
ognized everywhere I have been. The nations of 
the Americas go to Uruguay prepared for team- 
work. They will welcome leadership and vision 
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and initiative from all sources. They will reject 
any efforts to impose leadership by one nation, 
ours or any other. 

We must face the likelihood that concurrence 
by all the Latin American nations in all we pro- 
pose is remote; that there will long be need for 
compromise and accommodation. However, I 
have sensed great sympathy and understanding for 
our country’s objectives as expressed by our Presi- 
dent, and a keen desire to work out our problems 
cooperatively. It is entirely suitable that the prob- 
lem of differences in viewpoints should exist and 
that we should face it patiently and with mutual 
understanding. 

I look forward to increasing realization that, 
with strict correctness, probity and sincerity on all 
sides, recognition will crystallize that the United 
States and Latin America need each other; that 
they can work in close cooperation to make the 
inter-American system, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, an ever stronger fortress of the free 
world. 

The Alliance for Progress will show the world 
how, when sovereign nations pool their resources, 
they can check disruptive forces quickly and ef- 
fectively without faltering in their advance to- 
ward new horizons. Much remains to be done, 
much must be done by all concerned. Perhaps 
most essential, all must rationalize their thinking 
and separate domestic concerns from the larger 
concerns of the mutual welfare; all must grant 
those larger concerns the priority to which they are 
entitled. 

As the Alliance for Progress marches forward, 
as evidence becomes concrete that it is not a slogan 
but a road map to new achievements, it will, I be- 
lieve, capture the spirit and imagination of all 
Americans. 


Alliance-for-Progress Projects Set 
for Five More Countries 


Press release 545 dated August 2 

The United States Government announced on 
August 2 assistance totaling $9,500,000 for Alli- 
ance for Progress projects for Ecuador, FE] Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Colombia. These 
projects will be financed through the International 
Cooperation Administration and are a part of 
President Kennedy’s Inter-American Program for 
Social Progress. 
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The projects will include: 


Ecuador. Assistance will be given for the ex- 
pansion and support of four secondary vocational 
schools, for a vocational training school for mili- 
tary conscripts, and for the training of directors 
and teachers in the five vocational schools. 

Funds will also be used to establish labor centers 
in Quito and Guayaquil. The two centers will 
provide meeting places for labor groups, library 
and visual-aid facilities, employment and voca- 
tional services, and permanent locations for labor 
education programs. 

In addition, the grant will be used to support 
two programs directed by the Central University 
to improve training of public administration 
personnel, 

Another project will be set in motion to increase 
the effectiveness of the tax-collecting and customs 
agencies of the Government. 

El Sawador. Funds from this grant will be 
used in the fields of education, health improve- 
ment, and country economic planning. One 
project will consist of initiation of a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to provide employment and lit- 
eracy training. Another will provide specialized 
consultants to train and strengthen the Economic 
Planning Commission. The remaining projects 
will include construction of health centers and 
multipurpose community centers, and improve- 
ment of a model normal school. 

Costa Rica. The project in Costa Rica is de- 
signed to assist in the development of elementary 
teacher education in an effort to meet the needs of 
an expanding population. The funds will be pro- 
vided to assist in the construction of additional 
school buildings and to help improve three normal 
schools. 

Honduras. ICA funds for this country will 
support two projects in the field of educational de- 
velopment. The first is designed to expand school 
construction on a self-help basis, and the other is 
designed to develop teacher training by expansion 
of three rural normal schools. The latter project 
will also establish a center for the production and 
distribution of instructional materials. 

Colombia. Funds in this project will be used to 
assist the Government in strengthening its pri- 
mary education system. The project is to assist in 
a comprehensive program of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation designed to provide all Colombian chil- 
dren with a basic education of 5 years. 
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President Talks With Delegates 
Leaving for IA-ECOSOC Meeting 


The White House announced on August 2 that 
President Kennedy had met that day with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon and other 
members of the U.S. delegation to a special meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council prior to their departure for Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, where the meeting convened on 
August 5. The President reviewed the United 
States proposals to be offered at the meeting and 
gave final instructions to the delegation. Follow- 
ing are remarks the President made to members 
of the delegation and later to news correspondents, 
together with a list of the members of the US. 
delegation. 


REMARKS TO DELEGATION 


The hopes of millions of people throughout the 
Americas rest, to a very large extent, on the success 
of your efforts. For from this meeting will emerge 
a vigorous and imaginative new development ef- 
fort to bring economic progress and increasing 
social justice to the Americas. The work which 
we and the other American nations have done in 
preparing for the conference insures its success in 
establishing an effective Alliance for Progress.’ 
And that success, in turn, will greatly strengthen 
the cause of freedom in this hemisphere. 

There is no more important task of government 
than the one on which you are engaged, no meet- 
ing with greater significance for the future than 
the one you go to attend. My hopes and complete 
support go with you at this historic turning point 
in the life of the Western Hemisphere. 


REMARKS TO NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


White House press release dated August 2 

Tomorrow morning Secretary Dillon leads an 
American delegation to the conference at Monte- 
video. This conference is of vital importance to 
this hemisphere. Our hopes go with Secretary 
Dillon, and our strong support. 

I consider this conference to be the most im- 


1¥For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471, 
and May 22, 1961, p. 766. 
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portant international conference which has been 
held since this administration assumed responsi- 
bility on January 20th. 

If we were not deeply involved and heavily 
committed in the legislation which is now being 
considered by the Congress on mutual security, 
legislation which is an integral part of the whole 
program for this hemisphere, I would be attend- 
ing the conference myself. 

In Secretary Dillon we have selected a man who 
has participated in related negotiations before. 
He leads a high-level conference, and it is my 
great hope that this conference will be a success 
and it will begin a new period in the hemisphere 
in the development of a better life for our people. 
So that we wish him every success. 


MEMBERS OF U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on August 
1 (press release 543) that Douglas Dillon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, would serve as U.S. Delegate 
and chairman of the delegation to the special meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-ECOSOC), which convened at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, August 5, and that 


Robert F. Woodward, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, would serve as Alter- 


nate Delegate and vice chairman. The delegation 
may also include members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives.’ 

Following is a list of the other members of the 
delegation : 


Special Adviser to the Delegate 

deLesseps S. Morrison, Representative on the Council of 
the Organization of American States 

Alternate Delegates 

Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

John M. Leddy, coordinator, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury 


Advisers 

W. Michael Blumenthal, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs 

Kermit K. Brown, Office of the Assistant Director for 
Latin America, U.S. Information Agency 


* Secretary Rusk announced on Aug. 3 (press release 
550) that Senators Wayne Morse and Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper would attend the special meeting. 
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Rowland Burnstan, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs 

Philip H. Coombs, Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs 

Dixon Donnelley, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Public Affairs 

John P. Duncan, Jr., Assistant Secretary of — 
for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 

Richard N. Goodwin, Assistant Special Counsel to the 
President 

Lincoln Gordon, Consultant to the Secretary of State 

Charles R. Harley, Chief, Latin American Division, Office 
of International Finance, Department of the Treasury 

Raymond A. Ioanes, Deputy Administrator, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, Department of Agriculture 

Jacob J. Kaplan, Assistant Coordinator for Programing, 
Office of the Deputy Coordinator for Foreign Assist- 
ance, Department of State 

Ralph V. Korp, technical secretary, Latin American Divi- 
sion, Office of International Finance, Department of the 
Treasury 

George W. Landau, First Secretary, American Embassy, 
Montevideo 

Winston Lill, Office of the U.S. Representative on the 
Council of the Organization of American States 

Harold F. Linder, President and Chairman, Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 

Herbert May, Treasury Attaché, American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro 

Arturo Morales Carrién, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs 

Herbert F. Propps, Commercial Policy and Treaties Di- 
vision, Department of State 

Alexander M. Rosenson, Alternate U.S. Executive Direc- 
tor, Inter-American Development Bank 

Mrs. Nancy Ruggles, Consultant, White House Office 

Richard Ruggles, Consultant, White House Office 

Richard C. Salvatierra, Deputy Assistant Director for 
Latin America, U.S. Information Agency 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent 

Charles J. Shohan, Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Edward J. Sparks, U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay 

James W. Symington, Deputy Director, Food for Peace, 
Executive Office of the President 

William V. Turnage, Director, Office of Inter-American 
Regional Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Simon N. Wilson, technical secretary, Officer in Charge of 
Inter-American Organizations and Conferences, Office 
of Inter-American Regional Political Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Technical Officer 

Thomas W. Wolfe, Director, Executive Secretariat, De- 
partment of the Treasury 

Public Information Officer 

Richard I. Phillips, Public Affairs Adviser, Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 

Secretary of Delegation 

Henry E. Allen, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 
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Foreign Aid, a Constructive Element of U.S. Foreign Policy 


by Henry R. Labouisse 


Director, International Cooperation Administration > 


We meet here at a time when the Government 
and the people of the United States are faced with 
challenges in the international field which are of 
momentous importance for the future of our 
country. What has been said in Vienna and in 
Geneva, what has been happening in Laos and in 
Cuba, what might happen in relation to Berlin— 
all are matters of grave concern for every Ameri- 
can, regardless of the section of the country we 
live in and regardless of political party. History 
has demonstrated that each time the security of 
this nation and of the free world are directly im- 
periled, we act as a united people. We have shown 
ourselves ready, as a whole, to accept the sacri- 
fices—in money or in personal hardships—that we 
may be called upon to make. 

I pray that we shall show the same determi- 
nation and unity when it comes to the great task 
of foreign assistance. Here, too, immense dangers 
are present. But they are not as readily percepti- 
ble as is a military challenge, even though they 
are directly related to our national security and 
even though the stability of the free world may 
ultimately depend on our response. 

It so happens that my work in the past 15 years 
has had to do with foreign assistance in one form 
or another—in Washington and in Europe at the 
time of the Marshall plan, then in the Near East 
and in South America, and now once again in 
Washington. From this experience, much of it 
not with the United States Government, I wish to 
say to you, with all the conviction that I can 


1 Address made before a regional briefing conference on 
foreign policy sponsored jointly by the Department of 
State and the World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco, Calif., on July 20 (press release 
512). 
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muster: Foreign aid, the much maligned foreign 
aid, has already won great victories for the cause 
of freedom—without it, the military victories of 
the last war might have become meaningless; with- 
out it, the map of Europe, of the Middle East, and 
of the Far East would be far, far different today. 
Foreign aid now is a most powerful and construc- 
tive element of the foreign policy of our country. 


Our Objective 


For this coming decade our overall objective is 
to assist the less developed countries of the free 
world to make genuine progress in their social as 
well as their economic development. Such a pro- 
gram has both national security and humanitarian 
overtones. 

Means must be found for giving the great mass 
of the people of Asia, Africa, and South America 
the hope that they will truly share in the benefits 
of economic progress and that the gap between the 
top and the bottom strata of their societies can 
and will be narrowed without too much delay. 
Otherwise it is only a matter of time before the 
frustrations of these millions of peoples will 
negate all efforts to achieve a peaceful and pro- 
gressive world order. These peoples and nations 
are looking for a shortcut to relative prosperity— 
or, if not prosperity, at least a tolerable standard 
of living. They must find that shortcut soon. 
The underprivileged masses, in every continent, 
are no longer resigned. They are no longer 
patient. The ferment of independence, easier 
communications, increased education, the emer- 
gence of popular leaders, have stirred up a uni- 
versal demand of the “have nots” to “have some- 
thing” and to be able to live like decent human 


beings. 
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Soviet Russia is fully aware of the opportunities 
offered by this tide of hopes and ambitions. We 
have seen, in recent years, an impressive shift, on 
the part of the Communists, from a political—and 
in some cases military—attempt at spreading their 
totalitarian domination, to a policy using foreign 
aid. The funds that the Sino-Soviet bloc has 
committed to this effort have grown from $11 
million in a single country in 1954 to over $1.5 
billion in 24 countries in 1960. Although the 
United States is spending more than this on for- 
eign economic assistance, it is a fact that the Com- 
munist presence in this field is being felt more and 
more heavily. And the Soviets do have one great 
advantage: When their leaders believe that eco- 
nomic aid to a given country will bring dividends 
in terms of long-range Communist objectives, they 
always find the necessary funds, and for as long a 
term as required. 

We Americans are not trying to compete with 
the Soviets, and the objectives of our economic 
assistance are almost exactly opposite to theirs. 
We do not attempt to take indirect—or any sort 
of—control of the nations whom we are helping. 
Our aim is to demonstrate, on the contrary, that 
the transition from backwardness to moderniza- 
tion is feasible within free societies. 

The imperative need to make our aid benefit the 
masses, and not only their governments, was ex- 
pressed forcefully by President Kennedy last May. 
He bluntly challenged to action both the potential 
donors of aid and the leaders of the recipient 
countries : ? 

- no amount of arms and armies can help stabilize 
those governments which are unable or unwilling to 
achieve social and economic reform and development. 
Military pacts cannot help nations whose social injustice 
and economic chaos invite insurgency and penetration 
and subversion. The most skillful counterguerrilla efforts 
cannot succeed where the local population is too caught 


up in its own misery to be concerned about the advance 
of communism. 


Lessons From the Past 


Let us, for a brief moment, look back on our for- 
eign aid record—a record in which we can take 
great pride even though changes are now required 
to meet new challenges. American aid has gone 
through successive phases, each answering a dif- 
ferent need: help to our wartime associates 


* BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 903. 
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through lend-lease; assistance to war-displaced 
persons through UNRRA [United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration]; programs 
of military and economic aid to Greece and Turkey 
to enable those two countries to withstand Soviet 
pressure; then the great conception of the Mar- 
shall plan to assist in the reconstruction of a 
devastated Europe. Each of these initiatives effi- 
ciently served its purpose. The Marshall plan, an 
outstanding success, is at the source of the present 
European strength and prosperity. Its total in- 
vestment—$13 billion—already has been returned 
manyfold to the United States. This return is 
not only in the continued repayment of the part 
of the aid which was in the form of loans but also 
in increased peace and prosperity for us and the 
savings in our defense outlays made possible by 
the fact that Western Europe has not fallen prey 
to Communist domination. 

After the dramatic invasion of south Korea 
and the crises in southeast Asia and the Middle 
East which followed, an increasing proportion of 
our aid was shifted away from Europe. The 
point 4 emphasis on development begun in 1950 
was soon overshadowed by the crisis and security 
needs of the underdeveloped nations under direct 
Communist threat : Korea, Taiwan, parts of south- 
east Asia, south Asia, and the Middle East—also 
parts of north Africa. These programs of the 
fifties undoubtedly checked the Communist ex- 
pansion in many countries, but the situation in 
Laos today demonstrates that stopgap measures 
are not enough. Furthermore, we paid relatively 
little attention at the time to countries where there 
was no visible emergency. Thus Cuba was vir- 
tually neglected until too late. 

During this period in which we were responding 
to emergency situations, often on a trial-and-error 
basis, much more constructive work for develop- 
ment was accomplished than is generally acknowl- 
edged. Roads were built, people were trained, 
and in countries such as India and Pakistan, which 
demonstrated the will and capacity for self-help, 
major modernization plans were pushed forward. 
But we also learned some lessons, the main one 
being that assistance to industrial nations tem- 
porarily crippled by the war (as with the Mar- 
shall plan) and assistance to underdeveloped 
countries in their rise toward modernization are 
very different problems, requiring very different 
solutions. 
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The New Program 


By 1960 the time was ripe for a redirection of 
our entire effort—a fact which was recognized by 
both the outgoing and the incoming administra- 
tions. President Kennedy opened his special 
message on foreign aid last March ° by stating that 
existing programs were “unsuited for our needs,” 
that the economic collapse of free but less devel- 
oped nations “would be disastrous to our national 
security, harmful to our comparative prosperity, 
and offensive to our conscience,” and that “there 
exists, in the 1960’s, a historic opportunity for a 
major economic assistance effort by the free indus- 
trialized nations to move more than half the people 
of the less-developed nations into self-sustained 
economic growth ... .” Such were the premises 
upon which were built, through months of hard 
work, the detailed proposals contained in the Act 
for International Development, which is now be- 
fore Congress for its approval. The changes are 
derived from the thoughtful and constructive rec- 
ommendations of men of experience from both 
political parties. 

Now, let me describe the main features of those 
proposals : 


1. Emphasis on Development 


The paramount goal of the new program is 
to foster long-range social and economic develop- 
ment which should ultimately enable the recipient 
nations to continue to grow without extraordinary 
outside assistance. There will, of course, con- 
tinue to be requirements for grants of assistance 
of an emergency or special nature which may not 
be directly related to long-range development. 
We will need to continue to assist friendly coun- 
tries on the periphery of the Soviet bloc in main- 
taining adequate military establishments, to grant 
aid to protect certain U.S. military bases, or in 
some cases to save an economy from imminent 
collapse. Worthwhile as these purposes are, the 
past emphasis on them tended to make our pro- 
gram a “finger in the dike” operation. We want 
to move gradually away from this type of emer- 
gency assistance. We intend to devote increasing 
efforts to the encouragement and support of long- 
range planning and development by aid recipients. 
Only through such a program can we hope to mini- 
mize future needs for “crisis help.” 


*Tbid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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We propose, therefore, to make a concentrated 
effort to have each recipient country identify its 
own total requirements for a given period ahead— 
what are the priorities, what reforms are neces- 
sary, what can be drawn from its own resources, 
and what external assistance is required. In de- 
termining whether to assist a particular country 
we will be governed not only by obvious needs but 
also by the ability of that country to use effec- 
tively the kind of aid requested. 


2. Self-Help Measures 


This brings me to our new emphasis on self-help 
measures by the recipient countries. Just as in the 
Marshall plan, the assistance we supply will be 
only a small portion of the total required, but 
a condition of our providing aid must be that the 
countries will also help themselves. There is def- 
initely a “string” tied to our aid, but it is not a 
political string. In cooperation with each recipi- 
ent government we shall seek to identify those 
self-help measures which are indispensable to make 
a national development program effective. 

Every effort will be made to encourage recipient 
nations in the mobilization of their human and 
material resources, in the adoption of measures to 
effect, where necessary, internal reform in such 
fields as land tenure and distribution, taxation, 
foreign exchange controls, and currency stabiliza- 
tion. Our aim, our great desire, is that, in each 
instance, economic growth should be accompanied 
by an increasing measure of social justice, bene- 
fiting the people who have so long suffered from 
poverty, illiteracy, and the lack of hope for any- 
thing better than bare subsistence. This is vitally 
important—but we well know that it will not 
happen in a day. All countries, including our 
own, can do with greater social justice for their 
citizens. 


3. Help From Other Industrialized Countries 


I have spoken so far as if, in this great en- 
deavor of foreign aid, the United States was all 
alone. But this is not so. Other industrial na- 
tions, many of them rehabilitated in the past with 
our help, have the capacity to provide increased 
amounts of assistance. A considerable number 
are doing so already. Our efforts will be more 
closely coordinated in the future to assure the best 
use of the increasing amounts of assistance. This 
partnership has already started, and a new co- 
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ordinating machinery, the Development Assist- 
ance Committee, is being established in Paris for 
this purpose.* Recent meetings were also held at 
the World Bank in Washington to work out joint 
participation in the development plans for India 
and Pakistan. Thus the agreement on India calls 
for the other developed countries and the multi- 
lateral agencies to provide over half of the $2.3 
billion foreign assistance needed for the next 2 
years. 


4. Long-Term Financing 


I now come to the keystone of the new program. 
It is our firm belief that the success or failure of 
a long-range country development effort, with 
suitable self-help measures by the recipient coun- 
try, will depend very largely upon the ability of 
the United States to make long-term financing 
available. Our past general practice has been for 
foreign aid funds to be appropriated by Congress 
on a year-to-year basis. We are still requesting 
that a part of the funds be made available in that 
manner, particularly those destined for grants. 
But we are asking for something new—the au- 
thorization from Congress to enable us to lend 
funds for development purposes during a period 
of 5 years. We attach the greatest importance to 
this, and I will try to tell you why. 

No business could operate efficiently if its execu- 
tives had to make their plans, including invest- 
ments, strictly on a year-to-year basis. The aid 
program needs just as long a perspective as an 
ordinary business enterprise. An underdeveloped 
country which tries, with our help, to make the 
jump from, say, a 16th century pastoral state to a 
state which is going to have surfaced roads, mod- 
ern mills, new schools, and new power plants must 
be able to look well beyond a single fiscal year. 
Advance assurance of availability means that we 
and the recipient government can more effectively 
plan for the use of our pooled resources. If the 
United States’ assistance is given annually, it tends 
to be used for isolated, unrelated projects, which 
may be worthy in themselves but which will not 
best serve long-term economic development. Let 
me give you two examples: 

The sensible scheme for developing a small 
region may consist in building a dam this year 
and an irrigation and drainage canal next year. 


“For background, see ibid., Aug. 14, 1961, p. 302. 
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Then, once water is secured, a farm settlement pro- 
gram is required, with the final stage being a credit 
program for farmers to buy cattle and farm equip- 
ment and to put the land into production. The 
first step will simply make no sense unless the last 
is planned too and its financing foreseen. 

Another example lies in the relationship between 
capital investment and the training of competent 
people. The leaders of many underdeveloped 
countries, particularly newly independent ones, 
are apt to plead with us for assistance in the 
prompt construction of major industrial plants 
such as, say, a steel mill or a factory producing 
chemicals, They cannot wait to have their own 
steel mill, but in truth there are less spectacular 
things that they may need much more and which 
should come first, such as vocational training 
schools and courses in management and public ad- 
ministration. This is where long-term planning, 
long-term investment—plus a good dose of 
friendly diplomacy—come in. If we can indicate 
that we will be prepared to help with capital 
projects in later years, after essential training and 
self-help measures have been taken and are show- 
ing results, we will have a much better chance of 
bringing about an orderly development process 
and of putting our aid dollars to the most pro- 
ductive use. 


5. Dollar-Repayable Loans and Other Features 


For the reasons I have given, the most effective 
use of development assistance is dependent on a 
long-term planning and financing. We intend 
to put an increased emphasis on loans to recipient 
countries. The loans will be on generous terms, at 
very low or no interest and of long duration, but— 
and this is important—they will be repayable in 
dollars and not, as is now often the case, in the 
local currency of the borrowing country. We 
believe that this will make for a much more 
businesslike relationship with the interested 
governments. 

For lack of time I will not attempt to describe to 
you in detail the other innovations of our aid pro- 
gram; we may get a chance to cover certain points 
during the question period. I wish to mention, 
however, that education and the training of skilled 
personnel (to operate a government office, a 
factory, or a farm) is one of the sectors in which 
we think our assistance can be most useful; also, 
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that we intend to call increasingly on the talents of 
U.S. private enterprise and to encourage their 
greater participation in the economic growth of 
less developed areas. You probably know already 
that the President intends to create a new, unified 
foreign assistance agency—the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. It will be a part of the 
Department of State, with its Administrator di- 
rectly responsible to the Secretary of State and the 
President. 


Objections to the Foreign Aid Program 


Let me now review some of the criticism which 
has been voiced regarding the proposed foreign 
aid program. The principal objection is leveled 
at the President’s requested method for financing 
the 5-year lending program. This is a request for 
authority to borrow annually specified sums from 
the U.S. Treasury. This is labeled by some as 
“backdoor spending,” and it is claimed that it 
would deprive Congress of its legitimate control 
over the aid appropriations. I feel strongly that 
this criticism is not justified. 

There will be no more “backdoor spending” for 
foreign aid than there is today for a score of 
Federal lending programs for which Congress has 
approved precisely this method of financing. Vir- 
tually all major Federal lending programs—for 
example, the Export-Import Bank, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Federal Home Loan Banks, etc.— 
are financed through the type of borrowing 
authority being asked for in the new aid program. 
Only this spring Congress approved such borrow- 
ing authority for the so-called Depressed Areas 
Bill. 

In the second place, Congress does maintain 
control over how the money is spent. It sets the 
ceiling on the annual amounts that may be com- 
mitted; it will receive reports on how the money 
is being and is proposed to be spent; and, if at any 
time it feels that the aid program is going off on 
the wrong track, Congress can rescind the balance 
of the borrowing authority in whole or in part. 

There are two other major objections to the 
program which are frequently heard. 

There is the charge that foreign aid will ruin 
our balance of payments and lead to a great flow 
abroad of our gold reserves. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has stated to Congress that the foreign 
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aid program is consistent with U.S. efforts to 
achieve and sustain an overall balance in our inter- 
national payments position. Many Americans do 
not realize that our development assistance will be 
primarily in the form of American goods and serv- 
ices—not in gold. What we are sending pri- 
marily is the products of our farms and our in- 
dustry and the services overseas of our ships and 
our skilled people. As one example, just the 
economic aid expenditures in California over the 
past 614 years which we have been able to identify 
have totaled a quarter of a billion dollars, with 
orders going to some 800 firms in 98 cities and 
towns in California. As another example, able 
medical personnel from the University of Califor- 
nia have helped the University of Indonesia to 
increase its output of desperately needed doctors 
from 20-odd a year to 150 annually. 

Then there is the charge that we cannot afford 
the cost of aid. We can afford what we have to 
afford. We “afforded” World War II. We 
“afforded” the Marshall plan. I might point out 
that in 1949 foreign assistance appropriations con- 
stituted about 214 percent of the U.S. gross na- 
tional product; foreign assistance appropriations 
for 1961 constitute less than 1 percent of the gross 
national product. If we could afford the Marshall 
plan when we were still recovering from the war, 
we can certainly afford the new program. 

A program holding out a reasonable prospect 
for success will cost less over the entire decade of 
the sixties than our defense budget for the single 
year 1962. There is no question about the need for 
our defense budget. But we also need—absolutely 
need—to win the great, long, hard struggle for 
development and progress in the less advanced 
countries of the free world. And development as- 
sistance is an investment in the future. It can and 
should be, like the Marshall plan, a good invest- 
ment. And yet, for this expenditure, essentially 
constructive, required for our security and re- 
quired, also, to alleviate much acute human misery 
in the world, there is, in many quarters, a great 
deal of impatience and downright resistance. 
This is true of part of the Congress and also of 
certain sections of U.S. opinion. 

That “foreign aid is unpopular” is something 
one hears almost every day in Washington—and 
pretty often also, no doubt, in California. This 
is, in part, due to the fact that our program has 
had failures as well as successes, sometimes be- 
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cause of our own mistakes. When a defense mis- 
sile proves to be a dud, we are not pleased but we 
accept it as a price for progress under experi- 
mental conditions. But when a foreign aid project 
misses its objective under equally difficult condi- 
tions and fails to remedy a bad situation, many 
cannot understand and cannot forget. I well 
know it—having just spent hours and days answer- 
ing query after query, and very pertinent ones, 
from members of congressional committees about 
the reasons for our past failures. 

I may add that, while the particular failures in- 
volved had occurred before my time, I was in 
good faith unable to state or promise that in future 
there would be no more failures. For this is just 
as impossible as with missiles. In a program in- 
volving more than 70 countries and an enormous 
variety of activities, from financing dams to fight- 
ing illiteracy or eradicating malaria, mistakes are 
bound to occur. This is only a human endeavor 
by humans, with humans, and for humans, on a 
development frontier in which there are as many 
unknowns as were faced by our early pioneers in 
the West. All I can say is that we are determined 
to do our utmost to make the program a success 
and spend our funds as efficiently and sensibly as 
we know how. I sincerely believe, as I have said 
earlier, that the new program will permit a much 
more effective use of the taxpayer’s dollar. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion I wish to make one last point. I 
may be an optimist or a dreamer, but I am con- 
vinced that, deep down in their hearts, a majority 
of Americans know that this is a great mission on 
which we are embarked. True, it does not serve 
the parochial interests of any particular group of 
citizens. But Americans throughout history have 
always been able to understand and support great 
and important causes—and this may be the great- 
est of them all. 

This gathering here today of outstanding busi- 
ness and civic leaders is the best example of Ameri- 
cans who know that economic isolationism of a 
vast and prosperous country is just as impossible 
as its political isolationism and that, in the dan- 
gerous times in which we are living, foreign aid 
is a policy to which there is no alternative. I, for 
one, say this with no bitterness or regret. For I 
believe that pioneering by the United States for 
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“a, decade of development” is a great and wonder- 
ful task, worthy of the position of leadership of 
our country among the nations of the free world. 
I profoundly hope that you share my convictions 
as to the importance of this task and that you will 
support it actively among your fellow citizens. 


U.S.-Nigeria Talks End in Broad 
Agreement on Basic Principles 


Following is the text of a joint communique is- 
sued on July 27 by President Kennedy and Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Nigeria. 


White House press release dated July 27 


Prime Minister Balewa concludes tomorrow the 
Washington portion of the official visit he is mak- 
ing to the United States at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The President and the Prime 
Minister have had very cordial and frank discus- 
sions on a wide range of subjects of interest to 
their governments. These talks have been con- 
ducted in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
respect characteristic of the friendly relations ex- 
isting between Nigeria and the United States. 

The President and the Prime Minister consulted 
together on the general international situation, 
giving special attention to disarmament and to 
the problems of Berlin and Bizerte. 

The two leaders reviewed recent developments 
in Africa. The President expressed his pleasure 
at the success of the Conference of African and 
Malagasy States, held in Monrovia last May,? and 
congratulated the Prime Minister and his delega- 
tion on their constructive contribution to its de- 
liberations. The President conveyed his hope that 
the second meeting of these States, to be convened 
in Lagos, would be equally harmonious and 
productive. 

The President and the Prime Minister reaf- 
firmed their support for the principle of self-deter- 
mination for dependent peoples and their unalter- 


+ For an announcement of Prime Minister Balewa’s visit, 
see BULLETIN of July 31, 1961, p. 197. 

* For text of a message from President Kennedy to the 
delegates at the conference, see ibid., May 29, 1961, p. 802. 
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able opposition to racial discrimination under 
any name or in any guise. 

The President and the Prime Minister reiterated 
their strong support for the United Nations as 
an instrument for world peace. The two leaders 
agreed that there should be greater opportunities 
for African representation in U.N. organs and 
agencies. They are opposed, however, to any 
proposals which would compromise the integrity 
and effectiveness of that organization or its sub- 
sidiary bodies. 

With respect to the Congo, the President praised 
the strenuous and effective efforts made by Ni- 
gerian statesmen toward a peaceful solution of the 
problems of that country, and the exemplary per- 
formance of Nigerian troops and police serving 
with the United Nations in the Congo. The Prime 
Minister and the President agreed that the Congo 
problem was largely a political one and that the 
United Nations should use its best endeavors, with 
the maximum assistance of the African States, to 
enable the Congolese themselves to provide a solu- 
tion to that problem, thus avoiding a major con- 
frontation in the heart of Africa. The two leaders 
also agreed that the Congo’s political and economic 
problems must not be used for cold war purposes. 

On the subject of economic aid to Nigeria, the 
President reiterated the desire of the United States 
Government to assist Nigeria in its social and eco- 
nomic development pointing out that it was this 
sincere desire that prompted the sending of a 
Special Economic Mission to Nigeria last May for 
the purpose of discussing with Nigerian officials 
their forthcoming Five Year Plan.’ The Presi- 
dent expressed his gratification at the report of 
the Mission which speaks highly of the extent to 
which Nigeria is committing its own resources 
to well-conceived development plans, its ability to 
absorb foreign assistance and the sense of social 
justice that pervades its planning. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the United States Government re- 
gards these preliminary findings as most en- 
couraging and it can say at this time that it is 
prepared in principle to assist Nigeria in a sub- 
stantial way in the implementation of its Five 
Year Plan. The exact extent and manner of 
United States support will depend upon a further 

_study of the Plan, which is expected to be suf- 


*Tbid., June 5, 1961, p. 857. 
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ficiently refined in October of this year, and upon 
the action taken by the United States Congress on 
the Administration’s request for aid funds. 

The President and the Prime Minister expressed 
their pleasure at the opportunity afforded by the 
Prime Minister’s visit to become personally ac- 
quainted, and their confidence that their exchange 
of views had further strengthened the bonds of 
friendship between their two countries. They 
agreed the bonds would be strengthened more by 
a greater interchange of knowledge and by in- 
creased contacts between the peoples of the two 
countries in all spheres. 


Captive Nations Week, 1961 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS by a joint resolution approved July 17, 1959 
(73 Stat. 212), the Congress has authorized and requested 
the President of the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in July 1959 as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a similar proclama- 
tion each year until such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world ; and 

WHEREAS many of the roots of our society and our popu- 
lation lie in these countries; and 

WueEreas it is in keeping with our national tradition 
that the American people manifest its interest in the free- 
dom of other nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning July 16, 1961, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of America to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities, and I urge them to recommit themselves to the 
support of the just aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourteenth day of 
July in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-sixth. 


[SEAL] 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


*No. 3419; 26 Fed. Reg. 6617. 





International Educational Exchange: A Work for Many Hands 


by Philip H. Coombs 


Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs * 


It seems especially appropriate to speak in Phil- 
adelphia on educational exchanges and the closer 
ties among peoples they can bring about. I say 
this not only because of the identification of your 
city’s ancient name with fraternal affection. I 
say it in part because your Benjamin Franklin 
went forth from this city as our young country’s 
first great cultural ambassador, as he was its first 
“career diplomat.” There is a further and more 
immediate reason too, namely, that International 
House here is the oldest in the country and has 
been performing its services of reception, resi- 
dence, and friendship for foreign students for half 
a century. 

So it is a good place to talk. It is also a good 
time to talk. We are on the eve of the 15th an- 
niversary of the signing of the historic Fulbright 
Act, which first authorized our Government to 
engage in large-scale educational exchange ac- 
tivity. At the end of next month the 10th an- 
niversary of exchanges with Japan, under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts, will be celebrated 
in Tokyo. So these programs of international ed- 
ucational exchange are coming of age. It is grati- 
fying to note this quiet fact in the midst of the 
political tensions and crises in the world today. 

We have come a long way in educational ex- 
change. But we have a much longer way to go. 
Despite past gains, the whole field of educational, 
scientific, and cultural affairs—of which educa- 
tional exchange is a major component—is the great 
underdeveloped area of American foreign rela- 
tions today. 

Moreover, I believe it is an area of foreign 
relations that has special significance to us all 


1 Address made at International House, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on July 28 (press release 536). 
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because it offers so many opportunities for the 
individual citizen to take a hand. It is, in fact, a 
work for many hands. 

There are, clearly, improvements to be made in 
all the processes of bringing foreign students to 
this country and giving them rich and rewarding 
experiences here. The points of fair criticism 
include inadequate selection procedures in some 
cases; inadequate placement procedures in others; 
and, in varying degree, inadequate guidance serv- 
ices, provision of appropriate academic programs, 
hospitality, and followup as foreign alumni. There 
is a further criticism sometimes made that some 
students tend to become alienated, or denational- 
ized, from their own societies. 


Government Effort Sets Pace and Standards 


The first, and perhaps to many surprising, fact 
to be remembered is that only about 5,000 of the 
53,000 foreign students in the United States last 
year were here under Government programs. By 
and large, these Government-sponsored students 
were highly selected, well placed, well advised, and 
well financed. As small as it is, the Government 
effort is the important core of the overall exchange 
activity ; it tends to set the pace and standards and 
has certainly stimulated a far larger private effort. 

Hence, the real problem lies with the flow of for- 
eign students outside Government programs and 
especially with individual and nonprogramed 
situations, which altogether represent about 90 
percent of the total number of students. In this 
broad area cases that go wrong naturally get a 
disproportionate share of attention. When things 
go well, it seldom makes news. However large or 
small the number of unsatisfactory cases may be, 
the problem is obviously important enough to war- 
rant strong efforts toward improvement. 
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For the first time, I am happy to report, Govern- 
ment is now taking some responsibility toward 
all foreign students and not simply those who can 
come under Government-sponsored programs. The 
premiS ~inderlying this new policy is that, regard- 
less of Gw a foreign student gets here, the really 
importa¥t issue is what he takes home—a good or 
poor understanding and impression of the United 
States, a satisfying or disappointing academic 
experience. 

Let me cite an illustrative application of this 
new policy to students from sub-Sahara Africa. 
Only 200 or so of about 1,600 were here last year 
under Government programs, only 1 out of 8. A 
majority of the others were heading for difficulty 
this summer and the next academic year because of 
inadequate financing, no job, poor counseling, and 
not enough hospitality. With the assistance of co- 
operating private organizations and the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Department of State moved 
to achieve closer coordination of activities relat- 
ing to these African students and toward a prompt 
handling of their problems. A Council for Educa- 
tional Cooperation With Africa was formed the 
end of June. Its members include the African- 
American Institute, the African-American Stu- 
dents Foundation, the African Scholarship Pro- 


gram of American Universities, the Institute of 
International Education, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
and the United Negro College Fund. The De- 
partment of State has been working closely with 
this council and has made a financial grant to as- 
sist deserving African students in situations of 
urgent need during the summer months and com- 


ing academic year. The problem has not been 
completely eliminated, but its back has been 
broken. 

We hold high hopes that the creation of this 
council will make it possible—by exchanges of 
information and better coordinated effort—to im- 
prove greatly our handling of the African stu- 
dents coming to our shores in increasing numbers 
in the years ahead. I think we are now well on our 
way toward getting tooled up for doing a better 
job. 


The “ Alienation” Problem 

The concern that study in this country uproots 
some foreign students from their own societies 
must be looked at in terms of a number of factors. 
Age and maturity have much to do with the out- 
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come of a foreign student’s experience here. This 
is clearly shown by the fact that the problem is 
least at the graduate level, and greatest at the sec- 
ondary level, except for students from countries 
with seriously inadequate undergraduate facilities. 
But even at the graduate level, of course, inade- 
quate preparatory work in another country may 
require special help here. 

Over the long pull, of course, much of the solu- 
tion lies in assisting the underdeveloped countries 
to build greater size and strength in their own 
educational systems. Exchange programs, prop- 
erly tailored, can meantime contribute greatly to 
this end. 

As a matter of fact, the “alienation” problem 
is primarily linked to only a few countries where 
attractive employment opportunities after gradua- 
tion are extremely scarce in contrast to opportu- 
nities here and where the overwhelming majority 
of foreign students come not under Government 
programs but at their own or other expense. The 
foreign students under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt programs who fail to return home to a use- 
ful occupation are extremely few, mainly because 
of the care with which they were selected in the 
first place. 

I will have some further specific points to make 
later for the improvement of all of our exchange 
efforts, but I have wanted to open these remarks 
by outlining clearly the broadened responsibility 
which the Federal Government under the new 
administration is assuming. We have recognized 
that there are problems requiring closer coordina- 
tion of private and governmental efforts, and we 
are moving directly and vigorously to meet these 
problems. With the kind of cooperation we have 
been receiving, I am confident that foreign stu- 
dents in the future will receive an even better 
experience than in the past, to the benefit of all 
concerned. 


15th Anniversary of Fulbright Program 


The 15th anniversary of the Fulbright program 
provides a good occasion to assess how far we have 
come and how far down the road we can see. One 
gage of accomplishment is that the 15-year cumu- 
lative total of exchanges under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt programs is about 82,000. This in- 
cludes some 22,000 Americans who went abroad 
and about 60,000 from other countries who came 
here. 
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There is a steady increase, both inside and out- 
side the scope of Government-sponsored programs. 
For example, the total of foreign students in the 
United States this year was some 10 percent higher 
than last year. The total of Fulbright exchangees 
in the last 5 years approximately equals the total 
for the previous 10 years. 

Another indicator of accomplishment is the fast- 
rising total of foreign alumni of our colleges and 
universities. Some 20,000 new alumni left. our 
shores this past year alone. This can be compared 
to about 12,000 undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents turned out by the eight Ivy League univer- 
sities this spring, mostly, of course, Americans. 

The 53,000 foreign students in the United States 
during the last academic year came from 143 dif- 
ferent countries and political areas, some of them 
still under colonial rule. They were studying in 
1,666 American colleges and universities. Though 
there is a fairly heavy concentration of these stu- 
dents in a small number of large universities, the 
totals are nonetheless widely distributed among 
our smaller institutions. Only a quarter came 


from Europe and Canada combined; 36 percent 
came from the Far East; 18 percent from Latin 
America; 15 percent from the Near East; and 5 
percent from Africa. The number from Africa, 


incidentally, jumped 45 percent last year over the 
previous year, and we can anticipate further sharp 
increases in the future. The fact that 75 percent of 
all foreign students came from countries of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America, whose 
cultures are typically quite different from our own, 
and the fact that this percentage has been rising 
sharply, greatly increases the need to improve our 
handling of foreign students. 


important Posts Held by Former Exchangees 


The evidence of how far we have come should 
not rest, however, on numbers alone. The men and 
women who have been exchangees or grantees from 
other countries are not just statistics. They often 
turn up in very important posts when they go back 
home. Let me give you a few examples. The pres- 
ent educational attaché of the Embassy of Ghana 
in Washington studied here in 1953. The Under 
Secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs in 
India studied here in 1952. The news editor of 
Radio Pakistan studied in the United States, and 
so did the Director General of the Iraqi Atomic 
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Energy Commission. The long list includes a di- 
rector of the Youth and Community Centers De- 
partment of the Ministry of Education in Egypt; 
a Minister of Mines in Colombia; a Venezuelan 
Minister of Finance; a Director General of Educa- 
tion in Costa Rica; a director of the Royal Library 
of Belgium; a conductor of the Norrkoping Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Sweden; a drama critic of the 
New Statesman; a president of the International 
Association of Seismology and Physics of Earth, 
from Australia; a president of Philippine Union 
College in Manila; federal judges for the Tokyo 
and Hiroshima districts of Japan; and a Deputy 
Secretary, Land and Rural Development Corpora- 
tion, Burma. All are alumni of American 
institutions. 

At a recent reception in Addis Ababa which I 
attended the guest list of local alumni of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities ran to something 
like 400. Almost all of them were doing impor- 
tant work in their own government, educational 
institutions, and business firms. I think it can 
fairly be concluded that a great many of our for- 
eign alumni are playing critical roles in their own 
societies, frequently in education or foreign affairs. 
And it is important to note, too, that these foreign 
alumni are becoming a major factor in helping to 
select and guide new students from their countries 
for college work in this country. If they are uti- 
lized well, they can improve the processes of selec- 
tion and minimize the problems of placement and 
adjustment in this country. 

Without fully realizing it, perhaps, the colleges 
and universities of the United States have, in the 
last decade or more, built for this nation and for 
the world an enormous asset in the form of these 
foreign alumni who have studied here for any- 
where from a few months to a few years. Each 
individual represents the forging of an important 
link between this nation and another. These links 
have been forged with well over a hundred nations 
and political areas of the world. And we must 
not lose sight of another important fact. Not 
only did most of these individuals take home some- 
thing valuable; they left a valuable contribution 
behind. Our students and our communities have 
learned much from them. We and the world are 
the better for it. 

Much the same can be said for our own students 
and scholars who went abroad on exchange pro- 
grams. Some 60 percent returned to teach or con- 
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duct research in colleges and universities or 
schools. They have improved our courses of study, 
our teaching with respect to foreign affairs, or 
are doing research and writing and speaking with 
more background and understanding than they 
could otherwise have had. Historians Henry 
Steele Commager, Oscar Handlin, and Daniel 
Boorstin have been among our Fulbright “ex- 
ports”; and from the literary field Katherine Anne 
Porter, Arthur Mizener, and Allen Tate, among a 
host of others. 


Financing and Administering Academic Exchanges 


Many people have asked how these academic 
exchanges are financed. What do they cost, and 
who pays the bill? The answer is that they cost 
surprisingly little in relation to the benefits 
achieved. 

Let us take the case of the Fulbright program. 
In round numbers, about $135 million of Federal 
funds have gone into Fulbright program activi- 
ties over the past 15 years. Of this total, about $30 
million, or less than one-quarter, represents U.S. 
currency, or so-called “hard” dollars. The 


balance, of about $105 million, represents foreign 
currencies credited to the United States abroad 
in payment for surplus agricultural products and 


surplus war goods or available in other foreign 
credits. Now, alongside this figure we should put 
a figure of $95 million as the estimated total of 
nongovernmental support for the Fulbright pro- 
gram since its beginning. This total represents a 
wide range of donors, including colleges and uni- 
versities, private foundations, and individuals. 
In many cases, foreign governments have also 
contributed. 

Here, then, in financial terms, we have the broad 
picture of governmental and nongovernmental 
support of the Fulbright program. 

There are many examples of how hands are 
joined to make the Fulbright program successful. 
Senator Fulbright has himself outlined the close 
working relationship between American colleges 
and universities and Government: “Representa- 
tives of American universities have emphasized 
that the Government’s program both stimulates 
and supplements private investments in the ex- 
change field and that much of this private con- 
tribution would diminish if such a program did not 
exist. 

“One university, for example,” he continues, 
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“has reported that the foreign scholarship pro- 
gram sponsored by its student government is based 
on the assumption that a substantial number of 
those selected for this assistance will be able to 
obtain travel grants, and this program would be 
jeopardized if these grants were not available. 
Such concern is understandable when it is recalled 
that fully three-fourths of the Department of 
State’s grantees receive only travel grants and rely 
upon private American scholarships for most of 
the funds needed for tuition and living costs.” 

Administration of the program lies jointly in 
private and governmental hands, under the super- 
vision of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
There are some 860 committees which interview, 
screen, and recommend U.S. candidates. Faculty 
and student advisers at more than 1,000 colleges 
and universities counsel applicants and grantees. 
In all, more than 5,500 private citizens throughout 
the country cooperate in the administration of the 
program here. And abroad there are binational 
foundations and Fulbright Commissions—made 
up of leaders in governmental, educational, cul- 
tural, and business circles—which assume adminis- 
trative responsibility for the program under pol- 
icies established by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships and the Secretary of State. 


Responsibilities of the Future 


The total process works and works well. But so 
much for the past. Now let us look to the future. 
The accomplishments of the late forties and fifties, 
impressive as they are, will be overshadowed by the 
greatly expanded requirements of the sixties. Ed- 
ucational, scientific, and cultural affairs now con- 
stitute a new component of U.S. foreign relations. 
The emphasis President Kennedy has given to the 
development of hwman resources in his foreign aid 
proposals and the emphasis Secretary of State 
Rusk has given to education as a source of national 
strength put a heavier responsibility on our pro- 
grams relating to the worldwide “common market” 
of ideas, knowledge, and cultural interchange. 
What we have seen to date in the responsibilities 
on our colleges and universities will be minor, I 
believe, compared with what we will see in the next 
10 years. 

With respect to the future, let us first dispose 
of one major question: Are there too many foreign 
students? Do we solve the problems and the im- 
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perfections referred to earlier by reducing the 
number ¢ 

My own answer is clearly no. In the first place, 
the number of foreign students represents only a 
tiny proportion—substantially less than 2 per- 
cent—of the total enrollments in our institutions of 
higher education. This percentage is far below 
that of Western Germany, France, Austria, and 
Switzerland. The United Kingdom, with much 
smaller total enrollments than ours, has about 
50,000 foreign students as compared with our 
53,000. In a recent visit to London I learned that 
their practical problems with foreign students are 
at least as serious as ours and that they, too, are 
working to improve the situation, but not by cut- 
ting back the number. 

Second, there is no dodging the responsibility 
of all Western nations to assist the less advanced 
nations at this time to develop leadership and 
talented manpower in a variety of fields until their 
own institutions are capable of meeting their 
needs. 

Third, foreign students not only gain much from 
attending our institutions, but they also contribute 
much to the education of our students and com- 
munities. The solution to such problems as exist, 
it seems to me, is to improve up and down the line 
all the arrangements involving foreign students, 
from the point of initial selection to followup as 
foreign alumni of American institutions. In other 
words, I am suggesting that while there is cer- 
tainly room for improvement we should not be so 
preoccupied with the problems relating to foreign 
students that we lose sight of the enormous op- 
portunities we have in helping to educate them. 


improving the Experience of Foreign Students 


Let me suggest the general directions in which 
I think we need to move, Some students are not 
placed in the right institutions, for them, in this 
country. Even our own high school graduates 
have a difficult time deciding which college or uni- 
versity to attend because we have so many kinds 
and sizes and they serve so many different pur- 
poses. In most other countries higher education is 
a relatively standardized type of activity. Con- 
sequently students tend to assume that no matter 
what college they enter here they will get sub- 
stantially the same experience. But when they 
arrive here, they are sometimes in for a surprise. 
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As a result there is a fairly heavy transfer rate 
after the first year. 

A related problem is that we have not yet learned 
to tailor programs to the special needs of foreign 
students. Most European students move readily 
into our regular courses and make good progress. 
But students from Africa and Asia and Latin 
America, who come from quite different cultural 
backgrounds than ours, often require a special 
academic diet, at least in their first year. Many 
need improvement in their English, for example. 
Often they need more American history to under- 
stand better the society in which they are living 
and studying. Thus we need to provide courses 
more closely adjusted to their needs. 

Perhaps the most serious problem of all is that 
too many of these students encounter unfortunate 
personal experiences, especially if their skin color 
is conspicuously different. The only real answer 
to this, of course, is to close the gap between what 
we preach and what we practice about the brother- 
hood of man. And if the presence of foreign stu- 
dents reminds us of our obligations to our own 
fellow citizens, they will have done us a favor. 

But even for foreign students who are not the 
victims of our own peculiar brand of discrimina- 
tion, there may still be the failure to receive as rich 
an American experience as they should. They 
don’t get into enough American homes. They may 
make it on Thanksgiving and Christmas, but 
that’s not good enough. It remains primarily the 
responsibility of individual citizens and whole 
communities to provide the kind of experience 
that sends them home feeling warm rather than 
bitter toward this nation. 

For some foreign students, the problem really 
begins at home. They come here ill-advised and 
ill-prepared. The only way to meet this situation 
is for us to develop an overseas network of gen- 
uinely able guidance officers who can counsel these 
students as to their preparation and selection of 
a proper institution before they leave home. 

Many foreign students under present conditions 
have difficulty getting good guidance. I would 
like to see the colleges and universities get to- 
gether, with whatever support they need from the 
Federal Government, to create a cooperative sys- 
tem that would be a combination of an admissions 
office and a guidance office in each country from 
which a significant number of students come to the 
United States. Such an office could advise both 
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the student and the institution he hopes to attend 
in the United States, in the interest of achieving 
a better match. 

It is essential also for our colleges to modify 
their laissez faire approach to offering admission 
to foreign students and join together in coordinat- 
ing their activities through a common clearing- 
house. Only in this way is there real hope that 
foreign students can be matched with appropriate 
institutions that fit their desires and capabilities. 
We need also to strengthen the foreign student ad- 
visory systems in our own institutions, though 
excellent progress has lately been made here. Like- 
wise we need to improve the living conditions of 
foreign students. Too often they tend to cluster 
together in a kind of “ghetto” situation. 

Even if all these improvements are made, there 
remains another important need. Much more must 
be done to follow up on these students after they 
have returned home, not just the first year but year 
after year. Here the colleges and universities, 
through their alumni offices, can make a continuing 
contribution. 


Work for All 


This whole problem of improving the experience 
of foreign’ students offers work for all. Clearly 


much of the responsibility rests with colleges and 
universities and local communities, with leader- 
ship and support from the Government. But there 
are also important roles for business, organized 


labor, and other groups. For example, there is 
need to provide useful work experience for foreign 
students during summer vacations. Here is a 
challenge to employers and to labor organizations. 

It is clear that we have made much progress. It 
is clear that much more progress remains to be 
made. This will be greatly facilitated if Congress 
soon adopts the comprehensive legislation in this 
field sponsored by Senator Fulbright and Con- 
gressman Hays. This measure consolidates, 
strengthens, and adds a few new dimensions to 
scattered existing legislation concerning interna- 
tional educational and cultural affairs. The bill 
recently passed the Senate by the thumping major- 
ity of 78 to 5. Hearings before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee have been concluded, and hope- 
fully the House will have an opportunity to com- 
plete action before the summer is out. 

The further strides we need to make in the 
sixties in this field will require nothing less than 
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the best from each of us. There is good ground for 
confidence that this effort will be made, in keeping 
with our whole history from the time we began this 
great experiment called democracy. From the be- 
ginning our investment in people—in education— 
has been a dominant motif of the United States. 
Without this investment, we would certainly not 


_ have had the strong human resources upon which 


to build the economic and military strength, polit- 
ical viability, and cultural creativity which we 
have today. It is no exaggeration to say that had 
our ancestors—meeting here in Independence 
Hall—lacked a compelling faith in education, the 
United States would not today be a bastion of 
freedom for the whole world. And we would not 
tonight be considering ways to build, through ed- 
ucational exchanges, a broader road to ultimate 
peace and freedom in a world now torn by strife. 


Americans at Home and Abroad 
by Francis Pickens Miller* 


I have been asked to talk to you today about 
“Americans at Home and Abroad” and particu- 
larly about the role the individual can play either 
at the receiving end in this country or as he travels 
around the globe. 

Fifty years ago the relationship of individual 
American tourists to the foreign lands through 
which they passed could be happily summarized in 
Mark Twain’s whimsically ironic phrase “inno- 
cents abroad.” That just about described the role 
that most of us played in the life of the world 
prior to 1914. There were, of course, notable ex- 
ceptions—the dedicated work of thousands of mis- 
sionaries, the international commerce of our Yan- 
kee traders, and occasional military sorties from 
our continental fortress, as in the case of the Span- 
ish-American War or the Boxer Rebellion. But 
by and large the average American didn’t mind 
thinking of himself as an “innocent” in his contacts 
with the rest of the world. However, the age of 
innocence has passed. We are no longer irrespon- 
sible children who can be forgiven for their charm- 


*Address made before the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California at San Francisco, Calif., on July 21 
(press release 511 dated July 20). Mr. Miller is Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 
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ing naivete. We are now, whether we like it or not, 
mature adults in the world community, and the 
survival of our civilization depends upon our 
acting as such. 

It is natural for us to think of our relations with 
the rest of the world in terms of vast programs 
costing billions of dollars—defense programs, eco- 
nomic aid programs, political support programs, 
and cultural exchange programs. These programs 
are all essential and, in some respects, need to be 
further extended and strengthened. But I am 
not talking about programs at the moment. I am 
talking about the role of persons. 

Many of you have traveled abroad. When the 
people who watched you pass by in other lands 
now recall you, what is the picture in their minds? 
Is it a picture they admire, or is it a picture they 
despise? ‘Thousands of visitors from overseas 
come to this country. What memories will they 
take back with them? Will they wish us well as 
a result of their experiences here, or will they de- 
part embittered, hoping that this opulent land will 
go down the drain as soon as possible? 

The citizens of every land embody for the visitor 
the way of life of that land. We are all aware of 
that from our own experiences. The French way 
of life becomes for us the life of the Frenchmen 
we have known, the Japanese way of life the 
Japanese we have known, and so forth. Similarly 
people in the rest of the world think of America 
and its way of life as being like the Americans 
whom they have known. 


Every American an Ambassador 


Given the present mobility of the world’s popu- 
lation this means literally that every American 
citizen is called upon at times to serve as a diplo- 
mat or as an ambassador of his country. The 
interests of the United States of America and of 
the way of life for which it stands can no longer 
be protected and advanced exclusively by a small 
‘group of professional Foreign Service officers. 
The work these men do is both essential and tre- 
mendously important. But their most brilliant 
achievements can be undone in an hour by a single 
citizen who fails in an unexpected situation to ad- 
vance the true interests of his country. 

A stupid waitress at a railway station lunch 
counter in a small country town may never have 
thought of herself as having any responsibility for 
representing the interests of the United States. 


When she told an African diplomat to take his 
sandwich and eat it outside, she was merely doing 
what had always been done in that lunch counter. 
Little did she realize that what she was doing 
would have repercussions halfway around the 
world, would jeopardize months of constructive 
diplomatic activity, and would dispel some of the 
good will that had been built up at great cost 
through economic and educational aid programs. 

The waitress did not represent our national in- 
terests. She unwittingly represented the interests 
of our enemies. Whose interests do you and I 
represent when foreigners cross our paths? 

How can the individual citizen (and that means 
you or I) serve effectively as an ambassador of the 
United States? He does so by representing the 
best in this country whenever he encounters any- 
one from another part of the world or whenever 
he travels abroad. 

Well, you ask, tell me what is “the best” in this 
country? I leave it to you todecide. But I sug- 
gest that “the best in us” has something to do with 
Thomas Jefferson’s declaration that all men are 
created equal and with the further fact that all 
men now expect to be treated that way. The best 
in us is what we have been taught by our Hebraic- 
Christian heritage to believe about the nature of 
man, about the meaning of responsible freedom, 
and about the goals of human society. That is the 
essence of our culture. And it is this culture that 
the individual must embody if he is to represent 
the national interest in his contacts with nationals 
of other countries. 

The role of the individual in international af- 
fairs is clear. When citizens of other nations re- 
member you and me, what dothey remember? Do 
they remember the best in America, or something 
not so good which repels them ? 

This is no academic question. Take one con- 
crete example. There are 50,000 foreign students 
in this country. Among these are hundreds of 
men and women who someday will serve in the 
governments of their respective nations. As 
policymakers and members of cabinets, what will 
be their attitude toward the United States? A 
handful of individuals strategically situated in a 
few key countries who had gone home embittered 
after coming here as students could turn the tide 
of history against us. It is your business and mine 
to see that this does not happen. 

So you ask: What can I do? Americans are 
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the first to ask that question and the first to an- 
swer it in organizational terms. Ifthe world can 
be saved by organization, we will certainly save it. 
There are 53 different voluntary organizations in 
Washington, D.C., alone working at the task of 
receiving, informing, providing hospitality for, 
and entertaining foreign visitors. And I suspect 
that here on the West Coast there are many more 
than that. 

Fortunately, my concern today is not with the 
role of organizations but with the role of the ini- 
dividual. May I repeat some of the obvious es- 
sentials if you and I are to play that role better 
than we have been playing it. 


Citizens Must Be Better Informed 


We as individuals must be better informed. 
There are magnificent newspapers in America, and 
coming from Virginia as I do I am in no position 
to judge the press, radio, and TV coverage of 
world news on the coast. But I do know com- 


munities in other parts of the country where the 
press has failed miserably to provide accurate in- 
formation about the realities of the world and the 
dynamic forces that are shaping its destiny. I as- 
sume that you here on the coast are using mass 
media effectively to inform the people. 


As individuals we must debate international is- 
sues of life and death with our fellow citizens in 
councils like this one or in whatever other civic 
committees or groups we may find ourselves. The 
issues are urgent. What do we want our Govern- 
ment to do about them? about Berlin, for in- 
stance ? 

Here I am going to be a little heretical. The 
next point on an agenda of this kind is to wire your 
Senator. And, as you know, forms are sometimes 
suggested. In my opinion bombarding your rep- 
resentatives with hundreds of identical messages 
is sheer waste of time and money. Don’t send a 
form message. Sit down and write a brief and 
hard-hitting personal letter expressing your own 
honest convictions. As a former member of a 
State legislature, I know that one of these is worth 
500 canned communications. 

Sending telegrams and passing resolutions is 
not, in my opinion, the most effective way to influ- 
ence public opinion, though these are sometimes 
necessary. The most effective way is for a group 
of men and women who represent a cross section 
of the power structure of any community to meet, 
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face the facts, discuss the implications of these 
facts for the Nation, and then take steps each in 
his own way to create an informed public opinion. 
At a time like this such groups ought to be meeting 
throughout the country. They should, wherever 
possible, draw from both of the great political 
parties and from the more important segments of 
community life—business, industry, finance, labor, 
the law, education, and various other professions. 
Groups composed in this way could contribute 
powerfully toward the creation of the spirit of 
national unity which will be desperately needed 
in the months ahead. They could also influence 
the course of events. 

And finally, if you are going to be an effective 
ambassador on behalf of American national inter- 
ests, ask yourself whether you believe in anything 
of such great value that you would like people of 
other lands to know about it. What do you believe 
about the destiny of man and human society? The 
Communists have a view of life which, though 
false, is tough and disciplined. What is your 
view? Is it soft, opulent, flabby, muddleheaded, 
sentimental, and self-centered? If so, you are not 
going to win. 

The only people who are going to outlive the 
Communists are people whose view of life is truer 
than theirs. A true view of life will require self- 
discipline and sacrifice; it will require content and 
form; it will require a faith in ultimate reality 
rather than in the fulfillment of my individual 
selfish desires. The price of survival is that you 
and I acquire a truer view of life than we now 
have, and live accordingly. 


United States and U.S.S.R. Discuss 
Cultural Exchange Problems 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TALKS 


Press release 530 dated July 26 


Two officials of the Soviet State Committee for 
Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries, S. K. 
Romanovsky, Deputy Chairman of the committee, 
and V. M. Kamenev, Deputy Chief of the Ameri- 
can section, will be in Washington July 27- 
August 1 for discussions with Department of State 
officials. They will review problems in the field of 
exchange and hold preliminary talks concerning 
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a possible new exchange agreement for the calen- 
dar years 1962-63. 

While in Washington Mr. Romanovsky and Mr. 
Kamenev will call on officials dealing with inter- 
national cultural and informational activities, in- 
cluding the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, Philip H. 
Coombs, and the Acting Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, Donald M. Wilson. De- 
tailed discussions on exchanges will be conducted 
for the Department of State by Frank G. Siscoe, 
Director, Soviet and Eastern European Exchanges 
Staff. 


CONCLUSION OF TALKS 


The Department of State announced on August 
1 (press release 544) that talks on United States— 
U.S.S.R. cultural exchanges were concluded at 
Washington on July 31. During these talks, 
preliminary proposals for a possible new exchange 
agreement, covering the years 1962-63, were 
exchanged. 

Both sides indicated that cultural exchanges 
should be increased. There was a frank discus- 
sion of the problems involved in carrying out 
specific exchanges. It was agreed that proposals 
for a new exchange agreement would be discussed 
during the next several months, with negotiations 
tentatively scheduled to begin in November. 


U.S. Decides Not To Initiate Economic 
Sanctions Against Soviets at Present 


Department Statement 
Press release 553 dated August 4 


The Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce have discussed whether or not the in- 
creased tension over Berlin should affect current 
United States policies with respect to economic 
relations with the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the Soviet bloc. 

It is only natural that Soviet threats with re- 
spect to Berlin should have stimulated consider- 
able speculation concerning countermeasures, in- 
cluding action in the economic field. Now it is 
possible that if the Soviet Government continues 
its threatening attitude toward the vital interests 
of the United States and its allies, we will be 
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obliged to reconsider all aspects of our relations, 
including economic, with the U.S.S.R. and the 
countries of the Soviet bloc. However, we do not 
believe that our interests or the cause of world 
peace would be served at this time by the initia- 
tion of actions designed to interrupt or signifi- 
cantly modify current economic relations with 
these countries. 


Secretary of State To Administer 
Latin American Aid Program 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER‘ 


ADMINISTRATION OF ASSISTANCB IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LATIN AMERICA AND IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHILE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

SEcTION 1. Delegation of functions. There are hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of State the functions con- 
ferred upon the President by sections 2 and 3 of the Act 
of September 8, 1960, entitled “An Act to provide for 
assistance in the development of Latin America and in 
the reconstruction of Chile and for other purposes” (74 
Stat. 870; 22 U.S.C. 1948, 1944). 

Sec. 2. Allocation of funds. Funds appropriated to the 
President in pursuance of the provisions of the said sec- 
tions 2 and 3 shall be deemed to be allocated to the 
Secretary of State, or to such of his subordinates as he 
may designate, without any further action of the 
President. 


JoHN F. KENNEDY 


THe WHITE Hovssz, 
July 81, 1961. 


U.S. Awaits Reply From Cuba 
on Return of Hijacked Plane 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT OF JULY 26 


Press release 538 dated July 26 


On the morning of July 24 the Department of 
State was informed by Eastern Air Lines that the 
pilot of an Eastern Air Lines plane en route from 
Miami to Tampa had been forced at gunpoint to 
fly to Habana. The plane carried 33 passengers 
and 5 crew members. The Department immedi- 


*No. 10955; 26 Fed. Reg. 6967. 
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ately cabled the Swiss Government, which repre- 
sents the United States interests in Cuba, request- 
ing their embassy in Habana to act to effect the 
release of the passengers, crew, and plane. At the 
same time the Department called the Swiss Em- 
bassy in Washington requesting that they relay 
this information directly by telephone to the Swiss 
Embassy in Habana. The Swiss Embassy in 
Habana reported thereafter that it had presented 
a request in writing to the Government of Cuba 
asking for the immediate release of the passengers, 
crew, and plane. 

On July 25 the Cuban Government, which had 
interned the passengers and crew in an airport 
hotel, released 32 passengers and the 5 crew mem- 
bers. They were flown back to the United States 
on the first available flight of Pan American air- 
lines that same day. The Department has learned 
that the individual who forced the pilot at gun- 
point to detour to Habana has been identified as 
Wilfredo Roman Oquendo, a naturalized U.S. 
citizen of Cuban origin, who remained in Cuba. 

It is the Department’s understanding that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has undertaken 
an investigation of the entire matter. The East- 
ern Air Lines plane, a’ Super Electra, is still in 
Habana. The U.S. Government is awaiting an 
official reply of the Cuban Government to the 
request submitted by the Swiss Government for 
the immediate release of the plane. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT OF AUGUST 2! 


Press release 546 dated August 2 


The United States Government is pursuing 
through diplomatic channels its request of July 24, 
1961, for the return of the hijacked Electra air- 
plane belonging to Eastern Air Lines. 

On July 24, when the United States Govern- 
ment learned that the airplane was being detained 
by Cuban authorities, the Government of the 
United States transmitted a request through the 
Swiss Government for the immediate release of 
the passengers, crew, and airplane. The crew and 
all of the passengers, with the exception of the 
passenger who had forced the pilot to divert the 
aircraft to Habana, were released by the Cuban 
Government, and they returned to the United 


1Transmitted to the U.N. Secretary-General on Aug. 3 
(U.S./0.N. press release 3755) with the request that it be 
circulated to all members of the United Nations for their 
information. 
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States on July 25, 1961. As of August 2, the 
Cuban Government has not replied to the request 
for the release of the airplane. 

The Government of the United States is un- 
aware of any outstanding obligation to any entity 
or individual within Cuba by the United States 
commercial company, Eastern Air Lines, which is 
the rightful owner of the aircraft. Therefore the 
Government of the United States perceives no 
basis for any judicial proceedings or attachment 
against this aircraft. 

In a communication of July 28, 1961, which was 
circulated to all members of the United Nations 
at the request of the Permanent Representative of 
Cuba to the United Nations, the Cuban Govern- 
ment stated that “. . . it would be ready to return 
any United States commercial aircraft which 
strayed from its course if the United States au- 
thorities in turn undertook to accord reciprocal 
treatment in similar circumstances to Cuban com- 
mercial aircraft.”? It is of course clear that, if 
there is no claim outstanding against the private 
owners of any Cuban airplane entering the United 
States, due process of law would assure the 
recovery of such airplane by its rightful owners in 
the event of an attempt to detain it. 

In the case of any aircraft which is the property 
of the Cuban Government and which may arrive 
in the United States, the Secretary of State, on 
July 27, 1961,° called attention to the fact that, if 
such airplanes are attached by legal process of 
courts in the United States, they can be protected 
from sale to satisfy a judgment against the Cuban 
Government if a timely request is made through 
diplomatic channels for recognition of immu- 
nity of the aircraft. This policy of the United 
States applies of course to other property brought 
to the United States which might belong to the 
Government of Cuba. For example, a patrol boat 
which bears the markings SV8 and which was 
recently brought into a United States port by 
persons fleeing Cuba may be the property of the 
Cuban Government. No request for recognition 
of sovereign immunity has been received for this 
craft. 

In this connection, it should be noted that no 
request for recognition of sovereign immunity was 
received by the Department of State with respect 
to any of the Cuban aircraft which were attached 


“U.N. doc. 8/4906. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1961, p. 275. 





in the United States and sold at public auction. 
The basis for such action was a court judgment 
against the owners of the aircraft, in this case 
the Cuban Government, for payment of a debt for 
services rendered by a United States private 
company. 

» The case of the Eastern Air Lines Electra pre- 
sents simply a case of violent diversion of an air- 
plane to Cuba and its forcible detention in that 
country. Obviously, the attempt of the United 
States Government to secure return of this air- 
plane through normal diplomatic channels cannot 
constitute a “serious threat to international peace” 
or an “imminent military aggression.” 


Cotton Textile Agreement Submitted 
to GATT Members for Approval 


Press release 531 dated July 26 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State on July 26 released 
the text of a proposed international cotton textile 
agreement reached at a July 17-21 meeting at 
Geneva of major textile importing and exporting 
countries called by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) at the request of the 
United States. Simultaneous release of the pro- 
posed agreement was made by the GATT at 
Geneva. 

This agreement has now been submitted to par- 
ticipating countries for approval. The meeting 
was attended by representatives of the following 
16 countries: Australia, Austria, Canada, India, 
Japan, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom (also representing Hong Kong), 
the United States, and 5 member states of the 
European Economic Community (EEC)—Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands. 
In addition, representatives of the following 7 
governments attended as invited observers: Bra- 
zil, Denmark, Greece, Norway, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and the United Arab Republic. The Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) and the Commission of the EEC were 
also represented, as were several additional 
governments, on an informal basis. 

The U.S. request for the Geneva meeting was 
based on point six of President Kennedy’s seven- 


point program of assistance to the textile industry, 
announced on May 2.1 The Geneva meeting was 
preceded by a preparatory meeting held at Wash- 
ington June 21-23? with representatives of Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The executive secretariat of GATT and 
representatives of the EEC were also present. At 
the conclusion of the June meeting the partici- 
pants joined the United States in asking that the 
executive secretariat of GATT call the Geneva 
meeting for sometime in July. 

In effect the proposed agreement sets out certain 
basic principles and objectives, makes short-term 
arrangements for cotton textile trade problems 
during the 12-month period beginning October 1, 
1961, and provides for the establishment of a 
Cotton Textile Committee to develop a longer term 
solution by April 30, 1962. 

1. Basie principles and objectives. The agree- 
ment recognizes the need for cooperative and con- 
structive action for the development of world 
trade, notes the “disruption” aspects of the cotton 
textile market, and sets the goal of dealing with 
the trade problems in such a way as to provide 
growing export opportunities but in a reasonable 
and orderly manner. 

2. Short-term arrangement. An arrangement 
for the 12-month period beginning October 1, 
1961, is made to deal with the immediate problems 
pending development of a longer term solution. 
These arrangements are designed to increase ac- 
cess to markets where imports are at present sub- 
ject to restriction, to maintain orderly access to 
markets where restrictions are not at present main- 
tained, and to secure from exporting countries, 
where necessary, a measure of restraint in their 
export policy so as to avoid disruptive effects in 
import markets. If during this period shipments 
of cotton textiles from a participating country 
cause or threaten disruption in an importing coun- 
try’s markets, the latter country may call for re- 
straints by this exporting country for any of the 
64 categories of cotton textiles specified in the 
agreement. The requested level of restraint may 
not be lower than the level during the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1961. If agreement on 
restraint is not reached within 30 days, the im- 


? BULLETIN of May 29, 1961, p. 825. 
* Ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 90. 
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porting country may take a unilateral action to 
limit the imports in question. 

There are also provisions against undue concen- 
tration of particular export items within categories 
and against frustration of these arrangements by 
nonparticipants, by transshipment, and by sub- 
stitution of directly competitive textiles. In 
particular the substitution problem may, under 
certain circumstances, be dealt with by unilateral 
import restrictions. 

To widen the world market for cotton textiles, 
participating countries which now quantitatively 
restrict imports of these products will “signifi- 
cantly increase access to their markets” by Janu- 
ary 1, 1962. A specific statement on this point is 
expected to be made by certain of the countries 
concerned. 

3. Long-term arrangement. A Cotton Textile 
Committee is to be established. It would be 
charged with the responsibility of making recom- 
mendations, by April 30, 1962, on a long-term solu- 
tion to the problems in the field of cotton textiles 
on the basis of specified guiding principles. This 
committee is to meet on October 9 at Geneva to 
begin consideration of the long-term problem. 

Agreement was reached on an ad referendum 
basis by the representatives of the 16 governments 
participating in the Geneva meeting. The agree- 


ment now goes before those governments for con- 


sideration and final acceptance. It will also be 
open to acceptance by other major textile export- 
ing or importing countries. 

George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, headed the U.S. delegation at 
the Geneva meeting. Warren M. Christopher, 
Special Consultant to Mr. Ball, was alternate 
chairman. W. Willard Wirtz, Under Secretary 
of Labor, and Hickman Price, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, were also members of the 
delegation. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT AND APPENDIXES 


Arrangements Regarding International Trade in 
Cotton Textiles 


THE PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES recognize the need to take 
co-operative and constructive action with a view to the 
development of world trade and that such action should 
be designed to facilitate economic expansion and in 
particular to promote the development of the less-devel- 
oped countries by providing increasing access for their 
exports of manufactured products. 
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They take note, however, that in some countries situa- 
tions have arisen which, in the view of these countries, 
cause or threaten to cause “disruption” of the market for 
cotton textiles. In using the expression “disruption” 
the countries concerned have in mind situations of the 
kind described in the Decision of the CoNTRACTING PARTIES 
of 19 November 1960 the relevant extract from which is 
annexed as Appendix A to this Agreement. 

The participating countries desire to deal with these 
problems in such a way as to provide growing opportu- 
nities for exports of these products provided that the 
development of this trade proceeds in a reasonable and 
orderly manner so as to avoid disruptive effects in in- 
dividual markets and on individual lines of production. 


I. Short-Term Arrangement 


Pending a long-term solution the participating coun- 
tries agree to deal with immediate problems relating to 
cotton textiles through international action designed, at 
the same time: 


(i) to significantly increase access to markets where 
imports are at present subject to restriction; 

(ii) to maintain orderly access to markets where re- 
strictions are not at present maintained; and 

(iii) to secure from exporting countries, where neces- 

sary, a measure of restraint in their export policy 

so as to avoid disruptive effects in import markets. 


Accordingly the participating countries agree to adopt 
the following short-term arrangement for the twelve- 
month period beginning 1 October 1961. 

A. A participating country, if unrestricted imports of 
cotton textiles are causing or threatening to cause disrup- 
tion of its domestic market, may request any participating 
country to restrain, at a specified level not lower than 
the level prevailing for the twelve-month period ending 
30 June 1961, its total exports of any category (see Ap- 
pendix B) of cotton textiles causing or threatening to 
cause such disruption, and failing agreement within thirty 
days, the requesting country may decline to accept imports 
at a level higher than the specified level.’ In critical 
circumstances, action may be taken provisionally by either 
country involved while the request is under discussion. 
Nothing in this arrangement shall prevent the negotiation 
of mutually acceptable bilateral arrangements on other 
terms. 

It is intended by the participating countries that this 


* In Canada, there is no legislation whereby imports may 
be limited in a precise quantitative manner as envisaged 
in this paragraph. The provision available for limiting 
imports in order to avoid injury or a threat of injury to 
a domestic industry is contained in Section 40 A(7) (c) 
of the Customs Act which authorizes the application of 
special values for duty purposes. These special values 
cannot be used to achieve a precise level of imports. Ac- 
cordingly, the participating countries recognize that, 
should Canada find it necessary to take action to limit 
imports pursuant to this arrangement, it would not be 
in a position to ensure that imports would not fall below 
the minimum level as defined in this paragraph. [Foot- 
note in original.] 
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procedure will be used sparingly, with full regard for their 
agreed objective of attaining and safeguarding maximum 
freedom of trade, and only to avoid disruption of domestic 
industry resulting from an abnormal increase in imports. 

B. A country requested to restrain its exports to a 
specified level may exceed the specified level for any 
category by 5 per cent provided that its total exports to the 
requesting country of the categories of products subject to 
restraint do not exceed the aggregate for all the categories. 

C. If a requesting country determines that a shift in 
the pattern of imports within any category is producing 
undue concentration of imports of any particular item 
and that such concentration is causing or threatening dis- 
ruption, the requesting country may, under the procedure 
set forth in paragraph A above, request the producing 
country to restrain its total exports of the said item 
during the 12 months beginning 1 October 1961 to a pre- 
scribed level not lower than that which prevailed during 
the year ending 30 June 1961. 

D. Participants agree to take action to prevent circum- 
vention or frustration of this short-term arrangement by 
non-participants, or by trans-shipment, or by substitution 
of directly competitive textiles. In particular, if the 
purposes of this arrangement are being frustrated or are 
in danger of being frustrated through the substitution of 
directly competitive textiles, the provisions of paragraph 
A above shall apply to such goods, to the extent necessary 
to prevent such frustration. 

E. Participating countries presently maintaining quan- 
titative restrictions on cotton textile imports shall, as 
from 1 January 1962, significantly increase access to their 
markets by countries the exports from which are now 
restricted. A specific statement of the new access will 
be forthcoming. 

F. This short-term arrangement shall be valid for a 
period of 12 months, beginning on 1 October 1961; how- 
ever, the provisions of section E above shall enter into 
force not later than 1 January 1962. 

G. In accordance with GATT provisions for joint con- 
sultations the parties to this arrangement shall meet 
as necessary to consider any problems arising out of the 
application of this Agreement. Such consultations could, 
in particular, take place in the event that a country, the 
exports of which are under restraint as a result of action 
taken under paragraph A above, considers that experience 
shows that the level of restraint is inequitable. 


II. Long-Term Arrangement 
A. Participating countries agree to create a Provisional 
Cotton Textile Committee and to request the CoNTRACTING 
Parties to confirm the establishment of the Committee at 
the nineteenth session. 
The Committee shall : 


1. Undertake work looking toward a long-term solution 
to the problems in the field of cotton textiles on the 
basis of the guiding principles set out in the 
Preamble to this Agreement. 

. Collect all useful data for this purpose. 
. At an early date, not later than 30 April 1962, make 
recommendations for such long-term solution. 


B. The discussions and consultations to be undertaken 
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by the Committee on the long-term problem shall be of the 
kind provided for by the Market Disruption Committee 
at the seventeenth session of the ConTRACTING PARTIES. 
The Committee shall, as appropriate, from time to time 
report to this Committee and to Committee III of the 
Expansion of Trade Programme on progress made and on 
its findings. 

C. The Provisional Cotton Textile Committee referred 
to in this article shall meet on 9 October 1961 to initiate 
consideration of this long-term problem. 


Appendix A 


Ertract from the Contracting Parties’ 
Decision of 19 November 1960 


“These situations [market disruption] generally con- 
tain the following elements in combination: 


(i) a sharp and substantial increase or potential in- 
crease of imports of particular products from par- 
ticular sources ; 

(ii) these products are offered at prices which are sub- 
stantially below those prevailing for similar goods 
of comparable quality in the market of the im- 
porting country ; 
there is serious damage to domestic producers or 
threat thereof ; 
the price differentials referred to in paragraph 
(ii) above do not arise from governmental inter- 
vention in the fixing or formation of prices or 
from dumping practices. 


In some situations other elements are also present and 
the enumeration above is not, therefore, intended as an 
exhaustive definition of market disruption.” 


Appendix B 
Cotton Textile Categories 


List of Categories 

. Cotton yarn, carded, singles, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

. Cotton yarn, plied, carded, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

. Cotton yarn, singles, combed, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

. Cotton yarn, plied, combed, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

. Ginghams, carded yarn. ....... Sq. 

. Ginghams, combed yarn . owes 

. Velveteens . 

ot, 

. Sheeting, carded yarn . 

. Sheeting, combed yarn 

. Lawns, carded yarn . 

. Lawns, combed yarn 

. Voiles, carded yarn 

. Voiles, combed yarn. ....... 

. Poplin and broadcloth, carded yarn . 

. Poplin and broadcloth, combed yarn 
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Cotton Textile Categories—Continued 
List of Categories Unit 
. Typewriter ribbon cloth . yds. 
. Print cloth type shirting, 80 x 80 type, a 
carded yarn. 
. Print cloth type shirting, other than 80 
x 80 type, carded yarn. 
. Shirting, carded yarn 
. Shirting, combed yarn. . 
. Twill and sateen, carded yarn 
. Twill and sateen, combed yarn . ; 
. Yarn-dyed fabrics, except ginghams, 
carded yarn. 
. Yarn-dyed fabrics, except ginghams, 
combed yarn. 
. Fabrics, n.e.s., carded yarn . 
. Fabrics, n.e.s., combed yarn 
. Pillowcases, plain, carded yarn . . 
. Pillowcases, plain, combed yarn. 
. Dish towels ee 
. Towels, other than dish tow -~ ws . pee 
. Handkerchiefs . Dozen 
. Table damasks and manufactures of. » ARs 
. Sheets, carded yarn. . Numbers 
. Sheets, combed yarn r 
. Bedspreads 
. Braided and woven elastics . 
. Fishing nets 
. Gloves and mittens . 
. Hose and half hose 
. Men’s and boys’ all white T. dabei, ‘knit 
or crocheted. 
. Other T. shirts ciearhaes 
. Knitshirts, other than T. ‘do and 
Sweatshirts (including infants). 
. Sweaters and cardigan 
. Men’s and boys’ shirts, dress, not ‘knit 
or crocheted. 
. Men’s and boys’ shirts, sport, not knit 
or crocheted. 
. Men’s and boys’ shirts, work, not knit 
or crocheted. 


iti 


. Raincoats, % length or over . 

. All other coats . 

. Men’s and boys’ trousers, slacks and 
shorts (outer), not knit or crocheted. 


. Women’s, misses’ and children’s trou- 
sers, slacks and shorts (outer), not 
knit or crocheted. 


. Blouses, and blouses combined with 
skirts, trousers, or shorts. 

. Women’s, misses’, children’s and in- 
fants’ dresses (including nurses’ and 
other uniform dresses), not knit or 
crocheted. 

. Playsuits, sunsuits, washsuits, creepers, 
rompers, etc. (except blouse and 
shorts; blouse and trouser; or blouse, 
shorts and skirt sets). 
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. Dressing gowns, including bathrobes 
and beachrobes, lounging gowns, 
dusters and housecoats, not knit or 
crocheted. 


. Men’s and boys’ undershirts (not T. Doz. 
shirts). 
. Men’s and boys’ briefs and undershorts. Doz. 


. Drawers, shorts and briefs (except Doz. 
men’s and boys’ briefs), knit or cro- 
cheted. 


59. All other underwear, not knit or cro- Doz. 
cheted. 


60. Nightwear and pyjamas Doz. 


61. Brassieres and other body supporting Doz. 
garments. 


62. Other knitted or crocheted clothing . 
63. Other clothing, not knit or crocheted 
64. All other cotton textile items 


Units or lbs. 
Units or lbs. 
Units or lbs. 


To whatever extent this List of Categories may present 
questions in the light of established listing practices of any 
participating country, such questions shall be resolved by 
consultation between the countries concerned or by the 
process of joint consultation referred to in Paragraph G 
of the short-term Arrangement. 


Escape-Clause Action on Clinical 
Thermometers Not To Be Reopened 


White House press release dated August 2 


The President has concurred with the U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission’s recent finding that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of clinical thermometers. The President 
found, with the Tariff Commission, that there is 
not sufficient reason at this time to reopen the 
escape-clause action which resulted 3 years ago in 
an increase in the duty on imports of clinical ther- 
mometers. The President’s decision means that 
the increased rate of duty established in May 1958 * 
as the result of escape-clause action will continue 
to apply without reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after consulta- 
tion with the Trade Policy Committee. The Tar- 
iff Commission’s study was made pursuant to 
Executive Order 10401, which requires periodic 
review of affirmative actions taken under the es- 
cape clause. The Commission’s report was sub- 
mitted to the President on June 23, 1961. 


1 BuLweTin of May 26, 1958, p. 882. 





Foreign Policy Aspects of Proposed 
Legislation on Lead and Zinc 


Statement by W. Michael Blumenthal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


The Department of State is keenly aware of the 
depressed condition of parts of the domestic lead 
and zinc industries. The reduction or termination 
of operations at mines and smelters is a matter of 
serious concern, involving as it does unemploy- 
ment, business losses, and generalized distress in 
the communities which are dependent upon these 
operations. It is the view of the Department of 
State that sound solutions must be found for 
problems such as those faced by the lead and zinc 
industries and the workers and communities de- 
pendent on them. 

At the same time the Department of State, in 
conformity with the position of the administra- 
tion, is opposed to the enactment of S. 1747. The 
Department of the Interior has pointed out some 
of the principal considerations that lead to this 
position and has indicated the initiative being 
taken within the administration to give assistance 
to the lead and zinc mining industry and to the 
communities affected by the closing of mines. I 
would like to stress particularly the foreign policy 
repercussions that would ensue from enactment 
of the bill. 

In the present serious and possibly critical state 
of world affairs, the United States cannot afford 
to take unilateral actions which may cause injury 
to other countries in the free world. It is our 
judgment that if this bill should become law 
United States relations with countries which have 
been traditional suppliers of lead and zinc to this 
market would be seriously impaired. Traditional 
suppliers of the market include Peru and Mexico, 
important less developed countries in Latin Amer- 
ica where long-term interests of the United States 
are at stake, and Canada and Australia, important 
in a strategic sense to the security of the free world. 
All of these countries, and others, depend to a 
significant degree on the sale of lead and zinc to 


*Made before the Subcommittee on Minerals, Metals, 
and Fuels of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on July 25 (press release 529) during hearings on 
S. 1747, a bill “To stabilize the mining of lead and zinc in 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 
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the United States, and they would therefore suffer 
economic injury if their access to this market 
should be further restricted. They protested 
vigorously last year when similar legislation was 
under consideration. 

Passage of this legislation would seriously un- 
dermine the efforts of this country to improve rela- 
tions with Latin America through the Alliance 
for Progress. It would also materially impair our 
position in international meetings such as the con- 
ference [of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council] which is to take place in Monte- 
video in a few weeks. In less developed countries 
in general, and Latin America in particular, re- 
strictions by the United States on the importation 
of lead and zinc have acquired a symbolic char- 
acter and tend to evoke intense political and emo- 
tional reactions. 

The imposition of increased tariffs and other 
restrictions on imports of lead and zinc would 
tend to diminish the capacity of other countries 
to buy United States products. Under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) the for- 
eign countries affected by our restrictions are en- 
titled to compensation in the form of lower duties 
on other exports to the United States or to higher 
duties on our exports to them. They have re- 
frained from taking this action on the ground 
that the present quotas are temporary, but it is 
clear they would take a different view of perma- 
nent restrictions resulting from legislation. 

The subsidy provisions of this bill would, we 
believe, tend to aggravate the existing problems 
of the lead and zinc industries by stimulating ad- 
ditional production of these commodities, thus 
increasing the existing oversupply. 

The Department of State believes that other 
approaches to the solution of the problems of lead 
and zinc hold promise of bringing soundness and 
stability to these industries in a manner compati- 
ble with the general interests of the United States. 
These approaches may be summarized as follows: 

The administration supported and the Congress 
has passed area redevelopment legislation which 
can be of material benefit to areas afflicted by the 
depressed condition of the lead and zinc industries. 
Administration task forces are to undertake in 
the immediate future an intensive survey of dis- 
tressed lead-zinc areas with a view to developing 
a composite program of long-term assistance. As 
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Mr. Kelly ? has stated, there are a number of ac- 
tions which could be taken by the Government to 
improve the competitive position of the lead and 
zinc producers of the United States. To this end 
the Department of State supports the use of 
such measures as tax incentives and exploration 
assistance. 

The Department of State would not object to 
the enactment of a limited temporary program of 
subsidies for small mines, as outlined by Mr. Kelly, 
for the purpose of affording temporary assistance 
to small mines during the period of transition un- 
til the long-term program can be developed and 
placed in effect. 


? John M. Kelly, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The problems of lead and zinc are essentially 
worldwide problems of oversupply in relation to 
present consumption. No one country can solve 
these problems by its own means, but the Depart- 
ment of State believes that the activities of the 
International Lead and Zinc Study Group * can 
contribute significantly to bringing about a balance 
of supply and demand in the international mar- 
kets for lead and zine. Continued active partici- 
pation by the United States in the activities of this 
intergovernmental organization demonstrates our 
intention to seek solutions to the problems of this 
industry in a spirit of international cooperation. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of May 9, 1960, p. 758. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings: 


Adjourned During July 1961 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: 27th Session . 

11th International Berlin Film Festival . ‘ 

International Coffee Agreement: 8th Session of Board of Directors . 

U.N. Economie Commission for Africa: 2d Session of Conference 
of African Statisticians. 

IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 3d Session of Subcommittee 
on Tonnage Measurement. 

24th Conference on Public Education . : 

European Civil Aviation Conference: 4th Session 

NATO Food and Agriculture ‘nama! Committee 

IBE Council: 27th Session. . . 

11th International Film Festival . eal 

2d Moscow International Film Festival . . 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 9th Session | 

FAO Meeting on Plant Exploration and Introduction . 

First Consultative Meeting Under Antarctic Treaty 

Development Assistance Group: 5th Meeting . 

13th International Exhibition of Films for Children and 12th Inter- 

national Exhibition of Documentary Films. 
GATT Textile Conference . 
FAO North American Forestry Commission: Ist Session . 


In Session as of July 31, 1961 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 

5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations 

International Conference for the Settlement of the Laotian 
Question. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session. 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party 
on Oceanography of the Committee on Biology and Research. 


! Prepared in the Office of International pow yg pee, Aug. 3, 1961. sO ATe, 
riculture Organization; GAT 


nomic Commission for Europe; FAO, Food and A 


New York 
Berlin 

Rio de Janeiro’ 
Tunis. 


London 


Geneva : 
Strasbourg . 
Paris. 

Geneva 


San Sebastian, Spain ; 


Moscow 
Geneva 
Rome 
Canberra 
Tokyo 
Venice . 


Geneva . 
México, D. F. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


June 1—July 19 
June 25—July 4 
June 26-July 1 
June 26-July 7 


July 3-6 


July 3-14 
July 4-19 
July 6-7 
July 8 (1 day) 
July 8-17 
July 9-23 
July 10-15 
July 10-20 
July 10-24 
July 11-13 
July 13-22 


July 17-21 
July 24-29 


Oct. 31, 1958- 
Sept. 1, 1960- 
May 16- 


July 4— 
July 15- 


is a list of abbreviations: ECE, Eco- 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade; IBE, International Bureau of Education; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; NATO, 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations. 
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Security Council Considers Tunisian Complaint 


Following is a series of statements made in the 
U.N. Security Council on July 21, 22, 28, and 29 
by Charles W. Yost, Deputy US. Representative, 
during consideration of a complaint by Tunisia 
against France concerning “acts of aggression in- 
fringing the sovereignty and security of Tunisia 
and threatening international peace and security,” 
together with a resolution adopted on July 22. 


STATEMENT OF JULY 21 


U.S./U.N. press release 3745 


The United States views the tragic events 
which have taken place in Tunisia in the 
last few days with deep concern. Death and in- 
juries have been suffered which cannot help but 
cause the deepest bereavement among the people 
of Tunisia and of France and among the people 
of the United States, who have always had the 
most cordial feeling for both. We express our 
condolences to the families and peoples involved. 
The use of military force can only further arouse 
passions and greatly complicate a problem which, 
in accordance with the charter and the good will 
which has traditionally prevailed between France 
and Tunisia, should be solved by peaceful means. 

The United States believes that the people of 
Tunisia and the people of France share with the 
Council a common interest in resolving their dif- 
ferences peacefully and in accordance with true 
regard for each other’s sovereignty and well- 
being. We have the greatest confidence that 
under the farsighted leadership of President 
Bourguiba and President de Gaulle means will 
be found to attain a peaceful solution. 

We believe that what the Council can most ef- 

' fectively do now, in the pursuance of its respon- 
sibility to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, is to urge the restoration of conditions 
which will allow statesmanship to be asserted 
promptly and peacefully. The United States 
therefore appeals both to France and to Tunisia 
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to put into effect an immediate cease-fire and a 
return of all forces to their previous positions. 

We believe all concerned should refrain from 
any action which would cause a further deteriora- 
tion of the situation and make a peaceful solution 
more difficult. We realize that great patience 
will be required. We appeal to both Govern- 
ments to exercise the utmost of moderation, for- 
bearance, and statesmanship. The lives of many 
individuals and perhaps the destinies of more 
than one nation lie at stake. We frankly fail 
to see how the continuation of hostilities can serve 
the interests of either country. On the contrary, 
unless their speedy termination is achieved, irrep- 
arable damage may be done. 

Although diplomatic relations between the two 
countries have been severed, we believe that, with 
good will, an immediate cease-fire can be put into 
effect and ways and means can be found to ar- 
range for prompt negotiations on outstanding 
issues in the spirit of the charter. 

In the meantime, the United States submits 
that nothing should be done which might hinder 
the possibilities of achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment. It is accordingly important to insure that 
whatever takes place in the Council in no way 
prejudices but rather reinforces the prospect of a 
satisfactory settlement of the question directly 
between the two parties concerned. 


FIRST STATEMENT OF JULY 22 


U.S./U.N. press release 3748 


The United States views the wise decision taken 
this morning by the Council in calling for an im- 
mediate cease-fire and the return of all armed 
forces to their original positions as an act of 
statesmanship conforming to the finest traditions 
of the charter. This initiative will hopefully re- 
sult in an early end to a cruel conflict between two 
friendly peoples. We welcome the statements 
made this afternoon by the distinguished repre- 
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sentatives of France and Tunisia in regard to the 
prompt implementation of this resolution. 

The Council’s call for a cease-fire is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, only the first step toward the reestablish- 
ment of peace. It will take statesmanship of the 
highest order by the distinguished leaders of 
France and of Tunisia to calm the passions and 
overcome the mistrust which the deplorable events 
of the past few days have aroused. It will take 
even more statesmanship and moderation to re- 
establish the good relations which have existed in 
the past between these two countries and which 
we profoundly hope will exist in the future. 

We are convinced, Mr. President, that this 
Council can play a useful role in this respect. It 
is for this reason that, together with the United 
Kingdom, the United States has introduced a 
resolution * calling upon the two parties to negoti- 
ate promptly a peaceful settlement of their differ- 
ences. If peace and security are to be maintained, 
it is essential that contact between the French and 
Tunisian Governments be reestablished at the 
earliest moment and that an intensive effort be 
made not only to eliminate the immediate fric- 
tions which led to the unhappy outbreak of fight- 
ing but also to the deeper causes of tension be- 
tween Tunisia and France. 

The charter sets forth clearly the principles on 
which a solution of the problems at issue should 
be based: respect for the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all states; the settlement 
of all disputes by peaceful means; and restraint 
from the threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the charter. This much is clear, 
Mr. President. 

We are convinced that a solution negotiated be- 
tween the parties and compatible with those prin- 
ciples of the charter to which I have referred can 
and will be achieved. A solution is long overdue, 
as the recent outbreak of hostilities clearly dem- 
onstrates. Let the negotiations commence 
promptly and proceed rapidly. That is the sense 
of the resolution presented by the delegations of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and 
that is the action we urge the Council to take. 

As the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom has said, we do not think it wise 
for the Council to attempt to prejudge the out- 
come of the negotiations we propose. We believe 
that the proper role of the Security Council at 


* U.N. doc. 8/4879. 
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this stage is, in accordance with article 36 of the 
charter, to recommend appropriate procedures of 
adjustment rather than to move prematurely, as 
we feel it would be, to recommend terms of settle- 
ment under article 37. For this reason we cannot 
support the resolution submitted by the delega- 
tions of Liberia and the United Arab Republic.’ 

We are confident that if the Council adopts the 
resolution we have submitted, and if the two 
parties follow its recommendations in all sincerity 
and with all speed, as we are convinced they will, 
a definitive solution of their differences, including 
the problem of Bizerte, can and will be speedily 
achieved.® 


SECOND STATEMENT OF JULY 22 


U.S./U.N. press release 3749 

My delegation very much regrets that the Coun- 
cil has been unable to take any further decision 
today on this vital question. 

The call for a cease-fire and return to previous 
positions remains, of course, in full effect. Judg- 
ing from the reports of the representatives of 
Tunisia and of France that their Governments 
have issued cease-fire orders, we have high hopes 
that this resolution will be promptly implemented. 

The members of the Council should, in our 
view—and I am sure will—keep in close touch in 
the forthcoming hours in order to consult on any 
further steps we may find it useful or necessary to 
take. The Council remains seized of this question 
and should be prepared to resume its debate when- 
ever necessary, as provided in the resolution this 


morning. 


LIBERIAN RESOLUTION ‘ 


The Security Council, 

Considering the gravity of the situation prevailing in 
Tunisia, 

Pending the conclusion of the debate of the item on its 
agenda, 

1. Calls for an immediate cease-fire and a return of all 
armed forces to their original position ; 

2. Decides to continue the debate. 


27U.N. doc. S/4878. 
*> The U.S.-U.K. draft resolution and the Liberia—U.A.R. 


draft resolution were put to a vote on July 22; both failed 


of adoption. 
*U.N. doc. S/4882; adopted on July 22 by a vote of 10 


to 0, with France not participating in the vote. 
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STATEMENT OF JULY 28 


U.S./U.N. press release 3752 

My delegation, as we said on the occasion of our 
previous meeting, most deeply deplores the tragic 
and substantial loss of life, military and civilian, 
that has occurred at Bizerte and extends its pro- 
found sympathy to those who have been so deeply 
afflicted. My delegation again expresses its sincere 
hope that the traditional friendship between two 
countries, both of whom the United States regards 
as its friends, may soon be restored, to their mutual 
advantage and to the advantage of all countries 
which desire a peaceful world. 

We have noted with serious concern that the 
Security Council resolution of July 22 has not 
yet been fully implemented. On the other hand, 
we have also noted that both parties have indicated 
a firm desire to implement that decision. Appar- 
ently the difference of opinion arises from the 
claim that the resolution implies a return to a 
“fully peaceful situation,” to what the Secretary- 
General in his statement to the Council on July 22 
described as a return to “the status quo ante,” and 
that that in turn involves assurances that peaceful 
communication and supply among the various 
separate parts of the French base at Bizerte shall 
exist, after French troops have returned within the 
perimeter of the base, as they existed before those 
hostilities broke out. 

Without entering into arguments about the legal 
interpretation of our resolution of July 22, I would 
suggest that this is a practical problem which de- 
serves a practical solution. Certainly what all of 
us in the Council want, regardless of the exact 
wording of our previous resolution, is a situation 
which is as peaceful as possible and which is as 
little likely as possible to lead to any resumption 
of strife or hostilities. 

There had been indications that both parties 
might be willing to meet on the spot to work out 
the return to original positions and accompanying 
arrangements. Difficulties have arisen in bring- 
ing about such a meeting, and questions have been 
raised as to whether it is necessary. The opinion 
of my delegation is that, whether or not such a 
meeting is necessary, it would be extremely useful. 
If there is anything we can do to facilitate its 
taking place, we should of course be happy to do 
so 


But whether or not it takes place, the principal 
objective must be the execution of the resolution 
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of July 22, accompanied, as we believe it should 
be, by any other measures which seem useful to the 
maintenance of peace on the spot. We continue to 
believe that means can be found to satisfy the 
interests of both parties on this score. In the 
meantime there must of course be absolutely no 
aggravation of the present situation. 

At the same time we understand the Tunisian 
concern that the broader question of a permanent 
settlement of the Bizerte problem, a settlement 
based on respect for Tunisian sovereignty, should 
be included as an integral part of this Council’s 
consideration of the problem. In the draft resolu- 
tion presented to the Council on July 22 by the 
United Kingdom and the United States, it was 
recommended that “the parties, in accordance with 
the Charter, . . . negotiate promptly a peaceful 
settlement of their differences.” We reiterate this 
recommendation at this time and urge that, even 
though that draft resolution failed of adoption, 
nevertheless both parties accept this recommenda- 
tion and proceed speedily to negotiation of their 
differences, which would of course include as a 
principal element a settlement in regard to the 
Bizerte base. 

In summary, what the United States delegation 
urges is: first, a rapid implementation of the July 
22 resolution involving a return of armed forces 
to their original positions under mutually accept- 
able arrangements; second, the prompt initiation 
of negotiations between the parties to work out a 
settlement of their differences, including that con- 
cerning the Bizerte base. 


STATEMENT OF JULY 29 
U.S./U.N. press release 3753 

The Council is confronted once again with alter- 
native resolutions in regard to a settlement of the 
tragic question with which we are seized.> None 
of these resolutions, we are sure, fully satisfy 
either party concerned. All of them, however, 
have two major and essential elements in common : 
first, a call for immediate and full implementation 
of the Council’s resolution of July 22; second, a 
call for prompt bilateral negotiations for a defini- 
tive settlement of the problem of Bizerte, a settle- 
ment which would, of course, be consonant with 


5U.N. docs. S/4903 and 4904, both submitted jointly 
by Ceylon, Liberia, and the U.A.R., and 8/4905, sub- 
mitted by Turkey. 
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Tunisian sovereignty. The question before this 
Council is, therefore, essentially which of these 
resolutions is in fact most likely to produce the con- 
structive results, the positive action on the two 
points I have mentioned, which the Council as a 
whole desires. 

The United States delegation, after very careful 
consideration of all the factors involved, is con- 
vinced that the draft resolution presented by the 
distinguished representative of Turkey is the most 
likely to produce these constructive and positive 
results. The representative of Turkey has 
explained in an excellent statement why this is the 
case, as has the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom. 

The distinguished representative of the Soviet 
Union seems to be disappointed that the Turkish 
resolution contains nothing new and dramatic. 
Unfortunately, the main elements of the problem 


have not changed since last week. What was 
needed last week was a firm and uninterrupted 
cease-fire, a prompt return of forces to their 
previous positions, and speedy negotiations for a 
definitive settlement. These continue to be the 
requirements this week. We believe the whole 
Council desires a rapid reestabiishment of the 
fully peaceful situation which existed before 
hostilities broke out and a rapid beginning of 
negotiations between the two parties directed to a 
full and clear settlement of their differences. We 
believe the Turkish resolution is the most practical, 
the most realistic, and the most constructive means 
of achieving these ends, and we shall support that 


resolution.® 


* The Council concluded its consideration of the Tunisian 
complaint on July 29 without adopting any of the three 
draft resolutions. 


U.N. Status of Women Commission Considers Needs in Africa 


FIFTEENTH SESSION OF U.N. COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


GENEVA, MARCH 13-30, 1961 


by Gladys A. Tillett 


The 15th session of the U.N. Commission on the 
Status of Women met at Geneva, Switzerland, 
March 13-30, 1961.1 The 18 countries represented 
on the Commission at this session were Argentina, 
Australia, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Israel, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, the Philippines, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

All of the countries, except the Philippines, pre- 
viously had been represented on the Commission 
during at least one term. However, at this year’s 
session five other countries—Australia, Cuba, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—were represented by delegates who had 


1 For a report to the Economic and Social Council on the 
session, see U.N. doc. E/3464. 
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not previously participated in the Commission’s 
work. 

Austria, the Dominican Republic, Iran, Iraq, 
Peru, the United Arab Republic, and Uruguay 
were represented by observers, several of whom 
took an active part in the discussions. 

~The Commission has regularly had support 
from nongovernmental organizations in consulta- 
tive status with the United Nations. Forty-three 
such organizations provided expert consultants 
for this session, the majority from women’s or- 
ganizations with national affiliates in all parts of 





© Mrs. Tillett is the United States Represent- 
ative on the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. 














the world. These consultants contributed exten- 
sively on the basis of specific directives from their 
international councils on the Commission’s agenda. 


Elections and Agenda 


The officers elected for this year’s session were 
the representatives of: Israel, chairman; Mexico, 
first vice chairman; Czechoslovakia, second vice 
chairman; Netherlands, rapporteur. 

The Commission gave major attention to a pro- 
posed convention and recommendation in the field 
of marriage law. Other subjects considered in- 
cluded the poiitical rights of women; the program 
of advisory services, including the results of a 
recent seminar at Addis Ababa on participation 
of women in public life; economic opportunities; 
and education. Among the important documents 
prepared for the session was a survey of the Com- 
mission’s work since its beginning, together with 
the action taken in other United Nations bodies on 
its recommendations.? 


Political Rights and Advisory Services 


As in previous years the Commission based its 
review of political rights for women on the annual 
progress report prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral.* This included new information on 18 coun- 
tries, many of them countries which had become 
independent since the previous meeting. All the 
new information was favorable. The summary 
tables listed 76 countries as providing equality for 
women in the right to vote and be elected to public 
office, with several additional countries granting 
women some but not full political rights. The 
10 countries listed as denying political rights to 
women were Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Libya, Liechtenstein, Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, 
Switzerland (except for three cantons), and 
Yemen. Discussion of this item reflected the wide 
range of experience in the Commission, since a 
number of the representatives were members of 
parliament in their countries and all had dis- 
tinguished records of public service. 

Action centered on plans for revision and re- 
publication of a U.N. pamphlet, Political Educa- 


* U.N. doc. E/CN. 6/372 and Corr. 1. 

* U.N. doc. A/4407. 

*The Government of Paraguay under Public Law 704 
enacted on July 5 granted women the same political rights 
as men. ; 
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tion of Women, first published in 1951 and now 
out of print. The Philippine representative ad- 
vanced this proposal, and the United States joined 
in cosponsorship. The majority of the Commis- 
sion agreed that the text had met a real need and 
needed revision only to take account of the three 
regional seminars on the participation of women 
in public life held since 1956 under the U.N. pro- 
gram of advisory services in the field of human 
rights. The observer from Iraq strongly sup- 
ported the project, pointing out that, as women 
became active in public life and achieved the vote, 
other problems tended to find solution. This 
pamphlet is of particular interest since it de- 
scribes various methods and materials on citizen- 
ship education developed by women’s organiza- 
tions in the United States. 

All members of the Commission expressed ap- 
preciation of the regional seminar for Africa on 
participation of women in public life held at 
Addis Ababa in December 1960.5 Several of those 
present had been observers or nongovernmental 
consultants in this seminar and provided firsthand 
accounts of its work. It was felt that the seminar 
participants, who represented almost all countries 
and territories in Africa, had given inclusive and 
mature study to their own problems and had also 
advanced recommendations of immense value to 
women throughout the world. The vigor and 
scope of their considerations were the more re- 
markable since the latter part of the work was 
completed in the midst of a local revolution, which 
fortunately had not involved harm to any of the 
seminar group. The Commission noted especially 
the recommendations of the seminar with regard 
to certain ritual operations still performed on 
young girls in parts of Africa and, in order to 
provide authoritative information on the dangers 
involved in these practices, decided to renew its 
earlier request to the World Health Organization 
for a report on their medical aspects. 


Marriage 


A major objective in this session was comple- 
tion of draft texts for a convention and a recom- 
mendation to establish minimum standards for 
entrance into marriage. First drafts of these 
instruments, prepared at the 1951 session of the 
Commission at Buenos Aires, called upon govern- 


* For a final report on the seminar, see U.N. doc. ST/- 
TAO/HR/9. 
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ments (1) to establish a minimum age of marriage 
of 15 years, (2) to require the full and free consent 
of the marriage partners, and (3) to provide for 
compulsory registration of marriages. These had 
subsequently been circulated to governments for 
comment, and the Commission had before it a sum- 
mary of their replies. Several countries indicated 
a preference for a convention in more general 
terms than originally suggested. Six delegations 
accordingly joined in introducing a new conven- 
tion text which called on governments to estab- 
lish a minimum age for marriage without specify- 
ing the particular age. The draft recommenda- 
tion, however, continued to recommend a minimum 
age of 15 years. 

In her statement the U.S. delegate emphasized 
the importance of establishing safeguards for 
women in entering marriage, both as an aid to the 
individuals and as a means of strengthening the 
family as an institution. To clarify the objective 
of the instruments, she submitted revised wording 
for the recommendation, placing the requirement 
for free consent in the first article, to be followed 
by the provisions on the minimum age and regis- 
tration of marriages. Her suggestion received 


enthusiastic support, with the result that the Com- 
mission adopted this revised order for both 


instruments. 

During the debate the Soviet bloc delegates 
urged strongly that the convention, as well as the 
recommendation, specify 15 years as the minimum 
age for marriage. However, the great majority 
agreed with the delegate of France that the new 
text as proposed would be more likely to attract 
broad support in the General Assembly and that 
such support would be essential to its success. The 
United States supported the majority view, noting 
that the inclusion of a specified marriage age in 
the recommendation would serve to bring to the 
attention of governments the standard which the 
Commission believed desirable. 


Economic Opportunities 


The documentation prepared for the Commis- 
sion this year regarding economic opportunities 
for women included much of significance, and 
the Commission gave more time than usual to its 
consideration of thisitem. Interest centered in an 
International Labor Organization report on dis- 
crimination against women in employment * which 


° U.N. doc. E/CN.6/379. 
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raised fundamental questions particularly as to 
discriminations based on marital status. It 
showed that, while restrictions on employment of 
married women had virtually disappeared in some 
countries, in others married women are still sub- 
ject to various limitations in practice and in a 
few countries they are barred from employment 
in some fields. Expressing its appreciation for 
the clarity and conciseness of the report, the Com- 
mission asked the ILO to continue its studies of 
discrimination against employment of women, 
including a study of the extent to which working 
women are handicapped by laws requiring the 
employer to pay all the costs of maternity benefits 
and leave. 

The Commission also discussed the need to in- 
sure that women had opportunities to obtain paid 
work in accordance with their qualifications. 
The U.S. representative called attention to proj- 
ects carried on by the ILO, both through its 
Panel of Consultants on Problems of Women 
Workers and through its various committees, deal- 
ing with industries in which large numbers of 
women are employed and where women are known 
to have special problems. The Commission asked 
the ILO to supplement its regular reports to the 
Commission on equal pay with information on all 
other ILO activities affecting women. 

As a means of expanding opportunities for 
women in fields requiring advanced education and 
training, the Commission in 1957 undertook a 
study on “Occupational Outlook for Women” with 
a view to surveying the access of women to all ma- 
jor professional and technical fields. The reports 
before the Commission this year covered the sec- 
ond stage of this survey, on opportunities in 
technical or subprofessional occupations in archi- 
tecture, law, engineering, and related fields. In 
the discussion the Commission noted that few if 
any legal barriers existed to access by women to 
these occupations, as in the case of the professions 
previously studied, but that prejudice and lack of 
suitable guidance tended to deter girls from under- 
taking the necessary training for higher level 
jobs. Accordingly, as a next step, the Commission 
asked for an account of constructive measures 
being taken by governments and nongovernmental 
organizations to aid and encourage women inter- 
ested in preparing for professional and technical 
work. The Commission also asked the Secretary- 
General, in cooperation with the ILO, to bring up 
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to date their previous studies on part-time work 
for women. 

On tax legislation affecting women, another sub- 
ject which had been before the Commission for 
several years, the Commission recommended that 
married women be allowed to elect whether to be 
taxed separately on their earned income or to be 
taxed jointly with their husbands. The laws in 
many countries require married couples to pay 
tax on their aggregate income, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the tax rate and, in effect, discouraging 
married women from taking paid employment. 


Access of Wemen to Education 


The Commission had before it at this session 
two reports from the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The first 
was a special study on the situation of women in 
the teaching profession,’ and the second, an ac- 
count of UNESCO activities of special interest to 
women.* Both were of unusual interest, and all 
members expressed appreciation of the quality as 
well as the substance of the documents. 

The report on the access of women to the teach- 
ing profession showed some improvement in the 
basic salaries and benefits available to teachers in 
almost all countries but continuing need for bet- 
ter working conditions to attract a sufficient num- 
ber of young people into the profession. Many 
countries reported a need for more and better 
trained women teachers; governments in Africa 
and in Arab countries were particularly urgent 
on this point. While in general women teachers 
had gained by the improved situation of the pro- 
fession, a number of countries reported relatively 
few women in top-level posts in education and 
some evidence of discrimination against women in 
such appointments. Information on the United 
States in the report had been provided by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The U.S. delegate called 
special attention to the number of older women— 
often mothers of families now grown or in school— 
now teaching and the special training and retrain- 
ing programs provided by some of our colleges for 
them. 

The Commission recommended that educational 
authorities assure women teachers full and equal 
opportunities and benefits, including recognition 
and promotion in “posts of responsibility and au- 


* U.N. doc. E/CN.6/375. 
* U.N. doc. E/CN.6/380. 
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thority, where qualifications are equal,” increased 
opportunities for exchange with teachers in other 
member states of the United Nations, and oppor- 
tunities for complete professional training “with 
a view to making more fully-qualified women 
teachers available at an early date.” 

The report of UNESCO activities of special 
interest to women was likewise of great value to 
the Commission. This report is presented on @ 
biennial basis, summarizing the accomplishments 
of the past 2 years and outlining the plans for 
the next biennium. Because it brings together so 
many aspects of the UNESCO program in con- 
venient form, this document should be useful to 
women’s organizations, and the U.S. delegate 
urged that it be made available wherever possible. 

The major UNESCO objective in the next 2 
years is to meet the educational needs of the de- 
veloping countries, especially in the African and 
Arab nations, where there has been traditionally 
a lag in provision for girls and where progress in 
many areas is largely dependent on more women 
teachers and more teacher training for women. 
UNESCO’s planning in this field has been carried 
out carefully in cooperation with leaders in each 
country and often through special conferences of 
women educators. The report also described cul- 
tural and other projects in which women are play- 
ing a part. 

In connection with this report the Commission 
discussed the convention and recommendation on 
discrimination in education adopted by UNESCO 
in its 11th General Conference in 1960. While all 
felt that these instruments would be helpful in 
promoting education for women, many expressed 
disappointment because they provided that sep- 
arate educational institutions for boys and girls 
could offer “the same or equivalent” rather than 
“the same” curriculum opportunities. In the 
UNESCO General Conference the United States 
had supported “the same” rather than “equivalent” 
curriculum choices for boys and girls. The Com- 
mission adopted a resolution on this point, calling 
also for continuing effort to reduce illiteracy, 
which in many of the developing countries is more 
frequent among women. 


Program of Work 


The next annual meeting is scheduled for New 
York in the spring of 1962. It will consider the 
findings of the first United Nations regional semi- 
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nar on family law and also an analysis of inheri- 
tance laws as they affect women. Among other 
items on the agenda are the biennial progress re- 
port from the ILO on equal pay and a report from 
UNESCO showing changes in the past 10 years 
in the access of girls to elementary education. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on the regulation of inter-American automo- 
tive traffic, with annex. Opened for signature at the 
Pan American Union December 15, 1943. Entered into 
force for the United States October 29, 146. TIAS 
1567. 

Ratification deposited: Uruguay, February 21, 1961. 


Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 

Adherence deposited: Congo (Léopoldville), July 27, 
1961. 


Germany 


Agreement to supplement the agreement between the par- 
ties to the North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status 
of their forces, signed at London June 19, 1951 (TIAS 
2846), with respect to foreign forces stationed in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and protocol of signa- 
ture. Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into 
force 30 days after the date on which Germany deposits 
its instrument of accession to the NATO status-of- 
forces agreement. 

Approval by President of the United States deposited: 
July 28, 1961. 

Agreement on the abrogation of the convention or the 
rights and obligations of foreign forces and their mem- 
bers in the Federal Republic of Germany, the agree- 
ment on the tax treatment of the forces and their mem- 
bers, and the finance convention, all signed at Bonn 
May 26, 1952, as amended by the protocol of October 23, 
1954, on the termination of the occupation regime in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (TIAS 3425). Signed 
at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into force on the same 
date as the supplementary agreement of August 3, 1959 
(supra). 

Approved by President of the United States: July 28, 
1961. 

Agreement to implement paragraph 5 of article 45 of the 
agreement of August 3, 1959, to supplement the agree- 
ment between the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
regarding the status of their forces with respect to 
foreign forces stationed in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters 
into force on the same date as the supplementary 
agreement. 

Approval by President of the United States deposited: 
July 28, 1961. 
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Narcotics 


Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs, as amended (61 Stat. 
2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Geneva July 13, 1931. 
Entered into force July 9, 1933. 48 Stat. 1543. 
Assumes applicable obligations and responsibilities of 

the United Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 

Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 

Assumes applicable obligations and responsibilities of 
the United Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 


Postal Services 
Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Ratifications deposited: Burma, June 16, 1961; Ireland, 
June 19, 1961. 


BILATERAL 
Australia 
Agreement concerning cooperation in a program for a 
joint ultra-violet survey of the southern skies. Effected 


by exchange of notes at Canberra May 22, 1961. En- 
tered into force May 22, 1961. 


Arrangement pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2010), relating 
to the disposition of equipment and materials furnished 
by the United States under the mutual defense assist- 
ance program. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Brussels July 7, 1961. Entered into force July 7, 1961. 


Colombia 


Agreement for relief from double taxation on earnings 
from operations of ships and aircraft. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington August 1, 1961. Enters 
into force on date Colombia notifies the United States 
that agreement has been approved by its Congress. 


Finland 


Agreement concerning the closeout of the collection ac- 
counts of the agricultural commodities agreements of 
May 6, 1955, as amended January 12, 1956, and as 
supplemented March 26, 1956, April 26, 1956, and Octo- 
ber 24, 1956 (TIAS 3248, 3488, 3533, 3568, and 3673), 
May 10, 1957 (TIAS 3826), and February 21, 1958 
(TIAS 3996). Effected by exchange of notes at Hel- 
sinki June 16, 1961. Entered into force June 16, 1961. 


Germany 


Agreement regarding the application to persons on leave 
of certain articles of the agreement of June 19, 1951, 
between the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty re- 
garding the status of their forces (TIAS 2846), and the 
agreement of August 3, 1959, to supplement the NATO 
status-of-forces agreement with respect to foreign 
forces stationed in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into force on 
the same date as the supplementary agreement of 
August 3, 1959. 

Approved by President of the United States: July 28, 
1961. 

Agreement on the settlement of disputes arising out of 
direct procurement, entered into pursuant to article 44 
of the agreement of August 3, 1959, to supplement the 
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NATO status-of-forces agreement with respect to for- 

eign forces stationed in the Federal Republic of Ger- 

many. Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into 

force on the same date as the supplementary agreement 

of August 3, 1959. 

Approved by President of the United States: July 28, 
1961. 


Ghana 


Agreement relating to the establishment and operation 
of a Peace Corps program in Ghana. HEffected by ex- 
change of notes at Accra July 19, 1961. Entered into 
force July 19, 1961. 


Honduras 

General agreement for economic and technical coopera- 
tion. Signed at Tegucigalpa April 12, 1961. 

Entered into force: May 27, 1961. 

General agreement for technical cooperation, as amended 
(TIAS 2192 and 2636). Signed at Tegucigalpa Janu- 
ary 26, 1951. Bntered into force January 26, 1951. 
Terminated: May 27, 1961 (superseded by agreement 

of April 12, 1961, supra). 


Italy 

Agreement supplementing the memorandum of under- 
standing of March 29, 1957 (TIAS 3924), regarding 
war damage claims. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Rome July 12, 1960. 
Entered into force: June 15, 1961. 


Agreement relating to exemption of U.S. personnel under 
contract to perform work in connection with economic 
and technical programs in Korea from Korean income 
and social security taxes. EMffected by exchange of 
notes at Seoul February 8, 1961. Entered into force 
February 8, 1961. 

Agreement providing for the continuation of present ar- 
rangements based upon project agreements regarding 
exemptions from taxes and duties upon organizations 
and individuals under contract to perform work in 
connection with economic and technical programs in 
Korea. Bffected by exchange of notes at Seoul Febru- 
ary 8, 1961. Entered into force February 8, 1961. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on July 14 confirmed the following nomina- 
tions: 


deLesseps 8. Morrison to be the Representative of the 
Dnited States on the Council of the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of ambassador. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
501 dated July 17.) 

Seymour J. Rubin to be General Counsel of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, in the Department 
of State. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 506 dated July 18.) 


William P. Snow to be Ambassador to Paraguay. (For 
biographic details, see White House press release dated 
June 16.) 

Edward T. Wailes to be Ambassador to the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. (For biographic details, see 
White House press release dated June 16.) 

Robert F. Woodward to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 502 dated July 17.) 


Appointments 


Michel Cieplinski as Deputy Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, effective August 1. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press releases 
455 dated June 28 and 542 dated August 1.) 

Otto Laporte as Science Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, 
effective August 1. (For biographic details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 552 dated August 4.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 31-August 6 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 

News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to July 31 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 511 and 512 of 

July 20; 527 of July 24; 529 of July 25; 530, 531, 

and 533 of July 26; and 536 of July 28. 

28. 

No. Date Subject 

*538 7/31 Hart sworn in as Director, USOM, 

Somali Republic(biographic details). 

*539 8/1 Cultural exchange (newspaper execu- 

tives’ seminar). 

*540 7/31 U.S. participation 
conferences. 

8/1 Itinerary for visit of Vice President of 
China. 

8/1  Cieplinski sworn in as Deputy Admin- 
istrator, SCA (biographic details). 

8/1 Delegation to IA-ECOSOC meeting 
(rewrite). 

8/1 Cultural exchange talks with U.S.S.R. 
(rewrite). 

8/2 Alliance for Progress projects. 

8/2 Hijacked U.S. plane. 

8/3 Itinerary for visit of Vice President of 
China. 

8/3 Jones: refugee and migration pro- 
grams. 

8/3 Nepal credentials (rewrite). 

8/3 Senators Morse and Hickenlooper to 
attend IA-ECOSOC meeting (re- 
write). 

8/4 Swiss messages on deaths of U.S. 
tourists. 

8/4 Laporte appointed science attaché, 

Tokyo (biographic details). 

Economic relations with U.S.S.R. 


in international 


553 «8/4 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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eDISARMAMENT AT A GLANCE 


This 26-page pamphlet, first published in July 1960, has been 
brought up to date as of May 1961. It reviews the background and 
gives the changes or modifications that have been made in the posi- 
tions of the United States, the Allied powers, and the Soviet bloc on 


Department various aspects of the problem of arms limitation and control. 


Publication No. 7058 20 cents 


of eYOUR DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The history, organization, and functions of the Department are 
described in this recently revised 16-page illustrated pamphlet. 
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Publication No. 7168 15 cents 


eHOW FOREIGN POLICY IS MADE 


The latest edition of the popular Department of State pamphlet 
which describes the processes involved in the making of United States 
foreign policy. 


Publication No. 7179 
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